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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_=¢=———— 
HE Irish Land Billlags. Itisin Committee, butevery Govern- 
ment night is taken up by some amendment, often moved 
by a Liberal, which is rejected by Government, but debated at 
length, and after a night has been consumed, withdrawn, or 
defeated by a majority of a hundred. Nothing will be done till 
after the Whitsuntide holidays, when the Government will con- 
tinue the morning sittings, and possibly propose to sit de die 
an diem. Even then, however, if Members will not show more 
self-denial, the measure cannot be got through without some 
form of pressure equivalent to “urgency.” There are dozens 
of important amendments, and even if three amendments are 
disposed of a day—three times the present pace—the Govern- 
ment, though setting aside every other business, will not have 
days enough to finish in, without running the risk of the Lords 
declaring that they have no time for the discussion. The duty 
of the Liberals, under such circumstances, as we have argued 
elsewhere, is to propose their amendments privately, and if they 
are rejected, vote silently, in reliance upon the Government, 
which is responsible for the measure, and alone understands its 
fullimport. Otherwise, we shall come either to a dead-lock or 
the cléture. 


The condition of things in Ireland is very threatening. The 
islanders of Arranmore, county Donegal, are said to have thrown 
‘stones at the boats of H.M.’s gunboat ‘ Goshawk,’ which was 
protecting the Constabulary in the serving of processes on 
the islanders, and it is also said that the ‘Goshawk’ had to 
fire on the island. In Clare, too, there have been serious col- 
lisions between the police and the people, resulting, it is said, in 
the death of one or two of the people, and the wounding of 
one or two policemen; and even in some of the most prosper- 
ous counties of Ireland, like Limerick, the resistance to the law 
is growing very serious. In the meantime, almost all the men 
who brought on this serious collision,—the men whose advice to 
the peasantry to hold a tight grip of their land, precipitated 
this civil war,—keep quite clear of the dangers into which they 
have led their poor countrymen. Mr. Dillon, indeed, is in con- 
finement, but the Land Leaguers in general have no disposi- 
tion to be martyrs,—they have none of the sincerity of Smith 
O’Brien, and the fanatical Irish patriots of 1848. 








Another section of the private instructions to the Irish Con- 
stabulary has been published in Ireland, and has caused much 
hostile comment. The first part is only an ordinary order to 
keep a register of suspected persons, and whenever they leave 
a sub-district, to transmit a description of them to the sub- 
district they select to reside in. That is necessary, if watch- 
fulness is to be real at all; but there is more doubt about the 
next order. “The Constabulary are to keep a close supervision 
on those persons [suspects and others likely to commit crime]. 
The efficient policeman will always keep on good terms with 
those persons, as from them, if judiciously managed, valuable 
information may be obtained.” That sentence is probably in- 
tended only as an order to use the usual resources of de- 





Mr. Patrick Egan, assailing those among the Land League 
who ventured to vote for the second reading of the Irish 
Land Bill, caused a very bitter little debate on Monday, 
which Mr. Egan himself, it is said, witnessed. Mr. 
O’Connor Power, Mr. M’Coan, and other members of the Land 
League were denounced in Mr. Egan’s letter in very violent 
terms, but the main interest of the evening was found in 
trying and failing to obtain any opinion from Mr. Parnell on 
the letter of his friend Mr. Egan. Mr. Parnell did not venture to 
say that Mr. Egan was right, and still less did he venture to say 
that he was wrong. The former judgment would have dimin- 
ished Mr. Parnell’s reputation for a cold and thin sort of prud- 
ence in Parliament, and the latter would have undermined his 
influence among the Irish themselves. So he weighed his words 
so elaborately that he could not utter them, and, like Sir Oracle, 
spoke as if, when he oped his mouth, no dog should bark. Mr. 
Parnell, thus poised on his see-saw, is one of the most curious 
and colourless of all those dangerous agitators with whom it has 
pleased Providence to scourge unhappy Ireland. 


The Irish Obstructionists wasted most of the night of yester- 
day week in an attempt to resist an essential Army vote, on 
the ground of an allegation made by Mr. A. O’Connor that 
Irish regiments are especially selected for dangerous services 
abroad, while English and Scotch soldiers are sent to Ireland. 
On this pretence the House was kept up till five in the morn- 
ing before the necessary money was voted; and then the 
Obstructionists appeared only to give way to the fear of being 
thought in Ireland to be offering an indirect opposition to the 
Irish Land Bill, which they did not dare to offer directly. Mr. 
A. O’Connor was very angry at the imputation of obstructionist 
motives, but Dr. Playfair drily said that it was no violation of 
the Rules of the House to impute to honourable Members 
obstructive tactics, when it was clear that obstruction was really 
going on. And so, at last, Mr. O’Connor wavered and collapsed 
without any result, except that of having consumed a certain 
amount of the strength of the Treasury Bench, and having 
raised in the House a belief more confident than before in his 
own reluctance to facilitate the proper business of the House of 
Commons. 


Archbishop Croke has an odd idea of the duty of obeying the 
law. Hesaid, in a speech at Holycross, Munster, on June 1, “I 
wish you to repeat here solemnly this evening that the Govern- 
ment of this country will act an unhandsome and an unpaternal 
part, if they do not interpose now between the landlords and 
the people. Let evictions be suspended; let no police and no 
soldiers be sent out by the Government, to assist the landlords 
to collect their rent ;” and so forth. The landlords might just as 
well tell the Government that they would act in an unhandsome 
manner, if they allowed the peasants to call in the aid of the 
police against them, when assaulted by landlords. What Arch- 
bishop Croke asks the Government to do is to set the example 
of disobeying the existing law, pending the passing of a new 
law. A Government that did that would be an illegal Govern- 
ment, a Government taking law into its own hands. Why 
should the Government be trusted to enforce an improved law, 
if it had no scruple in setting the example of breaking the 
existing law? Archbishop Croke advises lawlessness to the 
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depositary of all legal authority, and he cannot strike a heavier 
blow at order than that. 


Lord Salisbury made a rather venomous speech at the meet- 
ing of the Middlesex Conservative Association on Monday, in 
which he first reproved Mr. Shaw-Lefevre for asserting that in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Merchant Taylors’ dinner any 
intimation had been given that the Lords would reject, or ought 
to reject, the Irish Land Bill; and then went on to indicate in 
every possible way his own detestation of that measure, and his 
contempt for statesmen who allowed the tail of their own party 
to determine the course of its head. He endeavoured to make 
out that the log of the Liberal Party was full of records of Irish 
Land Bills which had destroyed each other, and he tried to make 
light of this Bill,—even if it should pass,—as an enactment cer- 
tain to be repealed by the next bit of Liberal legislation on the 
same subject. He declared that the effort to satisfy the Radicals 
was taking all force and national fibre out of the Government, 
both at home and abroad, and attributed to “ the Quaker yoke ” 
the reversal of his own policy in Afghanistan, as well as 
that of his colleagues in South Africa and Ireland. If, after all, 
Lord Salisbury should end by advising the House of Lords 
to pass the Irish Land Bill, he will see in what an undignified 
position he has placed himself, by these superfluous and ferocions 
assaults on a measure which he has not decided to reject, and 
may be compelled by the tail of his own party ultimately to 
accept. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a very moderate speech at Man- 
chester on Wednesday to the Tory gathering held at the Free- 
trade Hall, in which the only marks of anything approaching to 
ill-temper were the somewhat peevish and querulous pin-pricks 
at the Budget. Sir Stafford began by remarking that when he 
last addressed a Conservative meeting there, the Tory Govern- 
ment was at the zenith of its power, and yet the hall was not 
full; whereas, now that it is at its nadir, the Free-trade Hall 
was not only crowded to excess, but another meeting of some- 
thing like the same magnitude was kept out. That may very 
well be due to the proverbial preference of popular electorates 
and audiences of the miscellaneous hustings class, for the cause 
of Opposition, a preference not, we think, shared by the old ten- 
pounders,—a privileged class which rather followed authority. 
Sir Stafford did his best to bring about reaction as soon as 
possible, though talking in a very different tone to Lord Salis- 
bury’s; but when he said that not ten Members on either 
side of the House of Commons really believed in the Irish 
Land Bill, he paid a very bad compliment to the 352 
Members who voted for its second reading. If what Sir 
Stafford said were true, he would have no right at all to 
think well of the House of Commons, or even to account that 
House of the Legislature in any degree worthy of its great 
historic position. Yet Sir Stafford Northcote passed no rebuke 
on the greatest majority of recent times, for voting what they 
do not think calculated for the benefit of the people. It is Sir 
S. Northcote himself, we suspect, who is demoralised by the 
frequent divergence of his official from his private opinions. 


M. Gambetta has returned to Paris from Cahors, where he 
has been received with royal honours, and has made a series of 
speeches, which, as we have pointed out elsewhere, are distinctly 
Conservative. He wishes the Constitution not to be touched 
till 1885, when it will be nine years old, and declares that if 
left intact till then, nobody will seek to meddle with it. He 
especially defended the Senate as a possible refuge of Repub- 
licanism. It is conceivable that there is insincerity in these 
speeches, though that is not our impression of them; but on 
Tuesday M. Clemenceau pushed his proposal for a revision of 
the Constitution to a division. His avowed object was to 
abolish the Senate, which he considered a mere device for en- 
abling the minority to prevail over the majority, and he was 
supported by the whole Extremist party. Nevertheless, he was 
defeated by 254 to 186; and it is well understood that he was 
opposed by M. Gambetta, though he, as President of the 
Chamber, and also as representative of Belleville, did not vote. 
Indeed, this came out in the speeches, for M. Clemenceau 
quoted M. Gambetta as his only antagonist; while the repre- 
sentative of the Government, M. Cazot, Minister of Justice, 
repeated the Cahors speech as his own, argument by argument. 


Prince Bismarck’s Bill for insuring the workmen in danger- 
ous trades:;compensation and pensions for accident, which he 
promises shall be the first of a series of Workmen’s Bills, has 





been virtually rejected. The Liberals were unwilling to risk 
their seats and all chance of the Socialist vote by throwing it. 
out, but they carried two amendments, which will cause the. 
withdrawal of the Bill. By the first, they ordered that an 
Assurance Society should be created for each State, instead of 
one society for the whole Empire, thus taking control out of 
Prince Bismarck’s hands; and by the second, they refused any 
aid from Imperial funds, compelling masters and men to pro- 
vide the whole amount. This is entirely contrary to the Chan-. 
cellor’s programme, and it is believed he will withdraw the Bill, 
and point out to the people at the elections that he, and not the. 
Liberal Party, is the true friend of the masses. He may be- 
defeated, nevertheless, as Liberals of all grades are getting 
weary of his despotism. 


It is quite possible that there may be important intelligence 
from Bulgaria this summer. The Prince is straining every 
nerve to secure a majority at the elections to the National 
Assembly, which will come off next week, though the first meet- 
ing will not be held till July 13th, but his chances are said not 
to improve. The Liberal Members are agitating in the districts, 
and at Constantinople it is believed that the Prince will be dis- 
missed. In this event, unless a new Prince can be found at 
once, there will be agitation ; and in case of agitation, Austrian. 
troops will, it is asserted, occupy the State. This story is re-. 
peated from so many quarters, that there must be some founda- 
tion for it, if only in Bulgarian alarms; but it looks to us very 
wild. Under what possible arrangement can Russia be willing 
to allow an Austrian occupation of Sofia, or how can Austria be 
willing to risk such a step without Russian consent? There is 
in Europe a party interested in keeping up an impression that 
the Balkan States cannot live in independence, and it has great 
access to the Press. 





One of the great Indian industries is seriously threatened by 
science. Professor Roscoe states, in a lecture to the Royak 
Institution, that artificial indigo has at last been made from an. 
acid which is one of the coal-tar products. A Baden company 
now makes it, and can sell a paste yielding twenty-five per cent.. 
of true indigo blue at 6s. a pound. The dye can be more readily 
used than indigo, and with less waste and less loss of time, but it. 
costs at present nearly double the price of the vegetable indigo.. 
Should Herr Baeyer, however, the discoverer of the process, be 
able gradually to cheapen the manufacture till the cost of the 
new dye approaches that of the old indigo, the cultivation must 
cease. That will not be a loss to the natives, who will seldom 
grow the plant, except when demanded as part of rent; but it 
will be a loss to the Europeans in India, and diminish the 
number of cultures possible on the wet lands of Bengal. Per-. 
haps the planters, in despair, may yet find out the secret of the 
green indigo, for which Mr. Fortune searched so long, and 
which may yet be found in Cashmere. 


Messrs. Conkling and Platt, the Senators from New York 
who resigned rather than allow the President to distribute his. 
New York patronage without their consent, have sustained a 
severe defeat. The ultimate ballot has not yet been reached,. 
but it is known that the State Legislature refuses by two to 
one to re-elect them to the Senate, and will send up two friends 
of the President. The conjoined vote among the Republicans 
alone is 72 to 35 against Conkling. This vote is of great 
importance, because it enables the President to go on witha 
Civil-Service reform. Hitherto, the Senators have claimed 
the patronage of their States, and when opposed have com- 
bined to reject the President’s nominees; but this is hencefor- 
ward impossible, the people having declared for the President, 
their direct representative. The effect of this will be to make 
the Senators wiling to vote for appointment by competition 
and a permanent Civil Service, as the only guarantee against an 
abuse of the patronage which they are no longer to share. 


The Tunisian Arabs are beginning to express their feeling 
towards the French, just as the Candaharees did towards us, 
through individual assassinations. M. Seguin, correspondent 
of the Télégraphe, apparently a blameless person, who hap- 
pened to be carrying a Kroumir rifle, which he had received 
as a present, was attacked by an Arab, near the railway 
station, and drew a dagger to defend himself. The Arab 
snatched it away and ripped open the abdomen, inflicting 
a wound so terrible that the doctor was unwilling to expose 
M. Seguin to the useless torture of treatment. He. was, 
however, sewn up, but died in an hour. The assassin was 
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immediately tried, and sentenced to death; but unless the 
French annex, assassinations will be frequent, and will be 
directed against higher persons than M.Seguin. Why annexa- 
tion should stop them, we do not know; but it does, probably 
from some idea in the Mahommedan mind than an annexed 
country having ceased to be an integral portion of the territory 
of Islam, his ownrightto slay forthe faith, and thus earn martyr- 
dom, has ceased also. Intermediately, the French repression in 
Tunis will, of course, become cruel, every officer thinking of 
himself as a possible victim. The old Arab officials have been 
superseded, and the Bey is practically powerless, 5,000 French- 
men being encamped round his palace. The “ protectorate” 
cannot last, the French being far too logical. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson was, as usual, very amusing last Tuesday, 
in his resistance to the adjournment over the Derby Day. He 
complained that the holiday-makers first object to putting 
down business for the Derby Day, on the ground that there 
will be no proper attendance, and then make the want of Orders 
of the Day an argument for adjourning over the day of the 
race; but on this occasion, he said, there was some very im- 
portant business, the first order being exceedingly appropriate 
+o the chief emergency of the time, as it concerned the subject 
of Irish lunacy. The honourable Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) ought especially to favour the opportunity of getting 
through a little quiet business without any great strain, for, 
owing to his late sittings, he had fallen asleep in a London 
church on a recent occasion, and when suddenly wakened up 
by a peal of the organ, perceiving that the church was rather 
empty, he moved almost automatically “That the House be 
counted.” But Sir Wilfrid’s eloquence prevailed nothing. On 
a division, it appeared that 246 were in favour of the holiday, 
and only 119 against it. The House is as fond of a whole holi- 
day asaschool. The only difference is that even those who 
like the holiday best, also appear to like keeping themselves in, 
even to the most portentous hours, so long as they can gratify 
their own self-will and spite their neighbours by the ordeal. 


The official first stone of Selwyn College, at Cambridge, was 
laid on Wednesday,—the real first stone having been laid some 
mouths previously, for the walls are already rising fast,—and the 
occasion was, of course, used to say all the graceful and grateful 
things that it was appropriate to say of Bishop Selwyn, in whose 
memory the College is founded, and of the system of plain living 
and high thinking that the new College is intended to promote. 
The Bishop of Durham made a remarkable little speech, in 
which he said that the late Bishop Selwyn illustrated just the 
opposite of the saying about a Russian, “ Scratch the surface, 
and you come to the barbarian ;” his art had always been so to 
scratch the surface, that you come to the true man beneath. In 
his hands, such a College as this would have been an instrument 
of rare power. That is quite true; and yet Bishop Selwyn was 
in some respects more of a formalist, as a Churchman,—we speak 
of the days of his Lichfield bishopric and his Convocation 
speeches,—than the frank, manly, simple, and perfectly open- 
minded man chosen for the head of the new College. In Mr. 
Lyttelton, we believe that the Selwyn College has secured the 
promise of a fair start, and a popularity that will be all the 
deeper laid for springing from a religious root. Under no man, 
perhaps, could “ religion, simplicity of life, and discipline *— 
which are intended to be the characteristics of the Selwyn 
College life—be rendered more genuinely prepossessing, less 
Midactic, prim, and rigid. 


Dean Stanley expressed on Sunday last what we believe will 
prove to be the mature judgment of scholars on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, when he declared that “never 
before had the English nation had the same opportunity of 
arriving at a faithful rendering.” Mr. Walrond,—one of the 
best and most scholarly of judges,—passes very much the same 
verdict on it, in the new number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
though it is obvious that he regards “charity” as having 
at least acquired a meaning higher even than “love,” in the 
famous Chapter xiii. of the First Epistle to the Corinthians; 
and that he would have found no fault with the Revisers, had 
they been less anxious for a consistent translation of the same 
Greek word by the same English word throughout their 
Version, in passages where consistency does not appear to 
be needful, in order to give a better conception of the true 
meaning. Still, we have no doubt that the burst of what 
we may call rather serious irritation than displeasure, which 





followed the first clear apprehension of the changes made, is 
subsiding, and likely to subside still further into scholarly 
respect and deference. 


A discussion has arisen a8 to whether it is lawful to read the 
Revised Version of the New Testament in churches; as if it 
were an Authorised Version for this purpose. But it appears 
certain that that is not the case. It has been argued. that the 
present or Authorised Version has no particular documentary 
authority for itself. But, as Lord Selborne points out, in the 
letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, which was published in yester- 
day’s Times, it does not in the least follow that because the 
documentary proof of the authorisation has disappeared, there 
was no legal authorisation for the use of the ordinary Version. 
The King’s printer would never have taken upon himself to 
say that the present Version was “ appointed to be read in 
churches,” as he did say upon the title-page of the edition of 
1611, without any authority for so saying, as the falsehood 
must immediately have been exposed. Most likely, the King’s 
printer would have been brought up and punished by the Star 
Chamber at once, for such an offence,—which, indeed, he would 
never have dared to commit. At all events, a legal justifica- 
tion for the authority accorded to the present Version 
would be presumed,—in the absence of negative evidence,—by 
the Courts of Law. If the Revised Version is adopted for public 
reading in our churches, it must receive formal authority. And 
that, we suspect, will hardly be given, without some further sift- 
ing of the changes made. 


“No man who knows soldiers, or their particular way of 
thinking, or who is acquainted with the many trifles which 
go to make up esprit de corps, would ever deprive a soldier 
of any peculiarity he prides himself on, without having some 
overwhelming reason for doing so.” So writes Sir G. Wolseley, 
in the “ Soldier’s Pocket-book,” used as a text-book in our 
Army, and yet our War Office is busying itself with the aboli- 
tion of the most valued “peculiarities” of our oldest regi- 
ments. Yesterday it was the Highlanders, now it is the Buffs. 
This corps is the lineal representative of 3,000 men, raised by 
the City of London in 1572 by order of Queen Bess, equipped 
in buff coats, &c.,at a cost to the citizens of £3 10s. a man, and 
sent to serve in the Netherlands. After the peace of Miinster, 
in 1648, they were reduced to one regiment, and recalled to 
England; and, as “the Buffs,” have carried their old facings 
through the Peninsula, the Crimea, India, and China,—from 
the passage of the Douro and the heights of Albuera to Fort 
Ekkowe in Zululand. The non-commissioned officers and men 
have asked to be allowed to retain the buff facings at their own 
cost—and the officers have also offered to pay the difference out 
of their own pockets—but the stereotyped answer comes that 
‘when pipeclayed,” these buff facings “cannot be distin- 
guished from white.” The unofficial mind asks, if undis- 
tinguishable, why make a change which will needlessly annoy 
every “ Buff,” from the Colonel to the youngest drummer-boy ? 


The Census Returns are oozing out in driblets. It is said, 
but we will not vouch for the precise accuracy of the figures, 
that the population of the United Kingdom will be found to be 
thirty-four millions, of which twenty-five live in England, four 
in Scotland, and five in Ireland. It is more certain that the 
population of “Registration London” has increased from 
3,254,000 in 1871, to 3,814,000, the increase being 560,000, or 
17 per cent. in the decade. In 1801, on the same area, the 
population was 958,000; and in 1821, 1,378,000, the increase 
being nearly threefold in sixty years. The centres of largest 
increase have been Kensington, which now contains 270,000, and 
is larger than Leeds; Islington, now 282,000; Hackney, 186,000; 
Poplar, 156,000; Lambeth, 253,000; Wandsworth, which has 
nearly doubled, now a parish of 210,000; and Camberwell, 
186,000. The City, Westminster, and Marylebone have all de- 
clined, and the two former are now trumpery little places, only 
51,000 people living in “ London,” and 46,000 in Westminster. 
Lewisham has now 20,000 more people than the Lord Mayor’s 
dominion. It is astonishing how difficult it is to rid ourselves 
of the effect of historic names. No one ever thinks of these 
London parishes as if they were great cities. Woolwich now 
contains the population of Norwich, and is probably richer ; 
but who thinks of Woolwich and Norwich as equal in national 
importance P 


Consols were on Friday 1005 to 100} ex div, 
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f ha most hopeless feature in the situation of the Land 

Bill—indeed, the only hopeless one—is the inability of 
Liberal Members to understand that self-effacement has 
become a duty. The passing of the Land Bill in good time has 
become a matter of most pressing urgency. The condition of 
Ireland is weekly becoming worse. The agitators, who are 
seeking separation, and not improvements, are well aware 
that with agrarian reconciliation their leverage would 
be gone, and are moving heaven and earth to deepen 
the agrarian quarrel. Fresh outrages are reported day 
by day, and whole classes are stirring up the Castle to de- 
mand new repressive action, of which the enemies of the 
Union would instantly take advantage to denounce, not the Land 
Bill, but the English connection. The American Irish, in- 
dignant with the effect of the Land Bill in baffling their hope 
of a Republican explosion, are, it is reported on authority, 
threatening that if the Bill passes, their remittances, which 
exceed eight-tenths of the entire collection, shall be suspended. 
The Irish Extremists in the House, though not opposing the 
Bill openly, are delaying it by every practicable device ; and it is 
believed there are men among them who have planned delay in 
the hope that the Lords, if they receive the Bill too late in 
the Session, may throw it out, and thus give Ireland just ground 
for asserting that under the Union Irishmen are not governed 
either by the common Sovereign or the common Representation, 
but by a group of irresponsible English landlords, and for 
threatening insurrection against them. It is under these cir- 
cumstances, which in any other country would be held to justify 
and to demand an almost revolutionary speed of action, that 
English Members elected as Liberals, and on all other ques- 
tions sincere in their Liberalism, are found to waste night 
after night on amendments which the Government cannot 
accept, and which would impair, or even in some cases 
transform, the Government Bill. On Monday, for example, 
Mr. Brand moved an amendment avowedly intended to 
remove one of the “ three F’s ”—Free Sale—from the Bill. It 
was simply impossible, as Mr. Brand must have known, that 
the Government should excise such a vital point from its 
measure, or consent to such a limitation of its benefits; and 
he did not venture, after Mr. Gladstone’s declaration to that 
effect, to go to a division; yet he caused a waste of hours, in- 
deed, of the whole time disposable for the Bill on Monday 
night. Next day, Mr. Ramsay, Member for Falkirk, did the 
same thing, in a worse way, actually proposing that Free Sale 
should be confined to tenancies under the annual value of 
£30. The direct effect of that amendment would have been 
to offer a heavy premium to landlords in favour of consolidating 
farms—that is, to increase one of the Irish grievances, and 
make the agrarian struggle more bitter than ever—and it was 
defeated, by a majority of 243 to 140. This result, in itself 
beneficial, as showing that the majority were in earnest in their 
support of “the whole Bill,” was not, however, reached until 
another entire debate had been sacrificed to a discussion which 
in principle had been settled on the night before, when Free 
Sale was affirmed. If every other amendment is pressed in 
the same way, the Bill will not reach the Lords on this side 
Christmas. Originally, there were 1,000 amendments, seventy 
of them proposed by Mr. C. Russell, as sincere a friend of the 
new tenure as there is in the House, and their framers, if they 
only occupied ten minutes each, would have talked out the 
Bill. _ Dr. Playfair, it is said, by dint of patient care and reso- 
lute endeavour, has reduced the amendments on the first 
clause to those which are all considered material; but these 
alone, if they are discussed at this length, will defeat the 
Bill. We are not living in the days before the Flood, 
and the Government can no more find seventy nights for 
a single Bill, than it can find seven hundred days in a 
year. The framers of amendments will urge that their 
amendments are sound, and it is their duty to press them, but 
they have no reason on their side, They know perfectly well 
that-no amendment which the Government decidedly rejects 
can, possibly be carried. _ Their duty, therefore, is to submit 
their amendments privately to Government as serious amend- 
ments, and, if they are rejected, withdraw them, without further 
waste of time, now becoming as invaluable as it would be if civil 
war were raging. They are sure of patient attention, for they 
are serving the Government by waiving their right to publicity ; 





and if they succeed, will then, in the short public discussion, 4 


the Bill in the eyes of all men, whereas by the present. method 
they accomplish nothing, and run the risk of standing con- 
demned before their constituents as no better than cunning 
obstructionists. 

The plain truth of the matter is that too many Liberals: 
are forgetting the old doctrine of sound Parliamentarians, 
that with a Constitution like ours, it is necessary, upon first-- 
class questions, to place confidence in the Government. You 
cannot make war or secure peace by resolutions, amendments, 
and “exhaustive debate.” You must either trust or overthrow 
the Executive, and leave that unfettered. The Irish Land 
Bill is not a mere piece of experimental legislation. It is an 
immense, if you like, a revolutionary measure, as important as. 
a great treaty or a reform of the Constitution, by which the 
Government hope to remove a social evil which for two hundred’ 
years at least has produced popular disaffection throughout 
one of the Three Kingdoms. They propose a new tenure, which: 
will be found bad or good according as they are competent 
statesmen. The proposal has been accepted either as a mes- 
sage of peace, or as a pledge of an intention to make peace, by 
96 out of 103 Irish Members, that is, virtually, by the entire- 
nation. Whether its results will be as great as is hoped may 
be doubtful, but of one thing there can be no doubt,—that if 
the measure is to be cut down to suit landlord views, or re-: 
duced to meet views of any kind, it will have no results. at. 
all. Itis not a Bill to be licked into shape by a House of Com- 
mons fidgetting over clauses, but a great offer to Ireland—the- 
largest the British people will make—to be sanctioned or repu- 
diated like a Treaty, with continued war as the penalty of refusal. 
It is entirely within the right of the House to say it disapproves 
the Treaty and accepts war, but it is not within its competence 
to rewrite the agreement, and order the Government to submit it. 
to the other party to the negotiation in that amended form. 
The Government must be trusted to have done the very best. 
that circumstances admitted, or it should be declared untrust-- 
worthy, and turned out. The widest knowledge, the deepest 
insight, the most exhausting diligence, have all been used in 
framing the Bill, and a certain symmetry in its details, a cer-- 
tain correction of clause by clause, is of its very essence, if any 
success is to be obtained. A Member like Mr. Brand may 
know, or think he knows, exactly how a clause will work ; but. 
he does not know how the whole Bill will, what dangers the. 
Government are attacking, or on what support they are relying 
for ultimate success. Messrs. Brand and Ramsay, for 
example, to use a single but conclusive illustration, pro- 
bably never considered that, of all political symptoms in 
Ireland, the most dangerous is that Ulster, on this question 
of tenure, is with the other three Provinces; and that, 
for Ulster, the Free-Sale clauses are, of all clauses, the 
most vital. Without them, the Ulster farmers would deem 
the Bill a mockery, and declare, as they did after the Bill of 
1870, that, under an appearance of benevolence, they were 
still to be deprived of their purchased rights. The Govern- 
ment have a hundred questions to think of besides mere im-. 
provement in tenure,—the national disposition, the national 
history, the effect of character in modifying the working of 
the clauses, the effect of tradition, habit, prejudice, the effect 
even of the prestige of the Land Court, which they, and they 
only, are able to foresee as if it were in existence. To treat suck 
a measure asa mere Bill, which lawyers my rewrite and “experi- 
enced” agriculturists greatly improve, is almost as absurd as to 
refer the British Constitution to a committee, or to regulate the 
permanent relations of England and France by “exhaustive 
debate.” Hither the Government, in view of an immense social 
difficulty, has proposed a statesmanlike expedient, or it has not. 
In the latter case, it should be dismissed, in favour of an abler 
group; and in the former, the proposal should be sanctioned, 
the Government itself being left to correct any details that im 
the general debate have been shown to need correction. 

The total inability of the House of Commons to get out of 
its groove, and conceive that there may be occasions when '4 
great thing must be done, and done as a whole, and done by 
Government to the best of its ability, or left undone, is most 
discouraging, as discouraging as its inability to get out of its 
forms. ‘The latter has a good deal to do with the preposterous 
waste of time. There never was, perhaps, a measure in 
which it was more necessary to’ authorise the Speaker or 
small Committee to say, “These and'these five or six amend- 
ments are of the essence of the strife, and should be fought 
out,” and suppress all others, a proposal made by Mr. Erring- 
ton, the coolest, if not the ablest, of Irish Members; but the 
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proposal passes unheard. Everybody who can find a seconder 
has a tight to suggest an amendment on a Small-debt Bill, 
and’ he ‘must, therefore, have the same right on a Bill in- 
tended'to arrest a social war, even though the war will ad- 
vance while he is amending, and though the Bill unamended 
would bring peace as surely as if improved by amendments. 
The House has no power, apparently, to meet special cases, 
however emergent, or, at least, does not meet them ;. but plods 
on wearily, dividing and dividing, not because it hopes to im- 
prove the Bill, which it knows must stand as it was drawn, 
or disappear, but because individual Members have a prescrip- 
tive right to make it divide. It is unable to compel them to 
give up that right by any influence short of a formal alteration 
of procedure, which, again, though the House has full power 
over its own methods, and requires no statute or assent from 
the Lords, it is afraid to propose, lest in debating the proposi- 
tion a whole Session should be wasted. Is not this evidence 
of a want of power—of actual flabbiness of will—which must 
sooner or later be fatal to the respect felt for the authority of 
a House which, with civil war within measurable distance, and 
terms of peace accepted by a majority of two to one, actually 
cannot send those terms out till every Member who chooses has 
gratified his vanity, or obeyed his convictions, by talking about 
them at any length he pleases? Suppose, after all the efforts 
of the Government, some unforeseen occurrence, some eviction 
which touches the imagination of the Irish people, throws 
Connaught into insurrection, who will be responsible? The 
Government, which called Parliament together in January to 
consider its proposals to avoid that very contingency ; or the 
House of Commons, which in June, after accepting the pro- 
posals by huge majorities, has not the capacity so to control 
itself as to issue them in legal form ? 





LORD SALISBURY IN MIDDLESEX. 


ID Lord Salisbury’s speech on Monday amount to a 
retractation of his speech at the Merchant Taylors’ 
dinner on the 19th May, or not? That is the question which 
politicians are all asking themselves, and answering in different 
terms, in proportion to the greater or less nicety of their own 
feeling for the grades of an inveterate political hater’s expres- 
sions of hate. This, at least, is certain, that whatever diversity 
of nuance the two speeches may have expressed, both alike 
were meant to be as “nasty” in relation to the Irish Land 
Bill as the head of the Tory Party in the Lords thought 
it. safe to be. If Lord Salisbury compared the land- 
hunger to plate-hunger in the former speech, and thought 
either hunger about equally likely to result in criminal 
consequences, in the latter speech he declared that, accord- 
ing to what seems to him the better interpretation of the 
Irish Land Bill, “it is meant to give to the Irish tenant 
that which he never purchased, that which he never earned, 
and which now belongs to somebody else.” No one can say 
that the former criticism, which was only an attack on a 
particular ground alleged for the Bill, and not on the Bill 
itself, is so grave an indication of hostility as the latter 
criticism, which is a deliberate opinion, passed, after longer 
consideration, on what Lord Salisbury believes to be the 
“better interpretation ” of the purport of the measure itself. 
Can he easily consent to let a measure pass of which he thinks 
ita true. interpretation, to say that it takes from the Irish 
landlord what belongs to him, and gives it to the Irish tenant 
without any excuse? Then, again, he went on in the latter 
speech to say that, “If its [the Irish Land Bill’s] prin- 
ciples are, as some think they are, detestable, there is 
the more reason for believing that future Land Bills 
for the Irish people will differ from it in that respect.” 
That..was said as a taunt against the Liberals of whom 
Lord Salisbury declared that in their first year of office 
they always introduce an Irish Land Bill, eating up all the 
principles acknowledged in their former Irish Land Bills. But 
however much Lord Salisbury may rejoice in thinking that 
the next Liberal Irish Land Bill will reverse the “ detestable ” 
principle of this one, he can hardly, in the meantime, recom- 
mend his followers to vote for a detestable principle, simply 
on the ground that the next time a Liberal Ministry comes in, 
it is sure to propose to repeal the “ detestable” principle it 
now asks Parliament to sanction. Or will it be pointed out 
that. Lord Salisbury covers the decisive adjective “ detest- 
able ” with a cautious “if,” and does not venture to say that 


the principle of the Land Bill is as detestable as “some 


think it?” That is important, no doubt, as showing that 


he has not made up his mind that his Tory followers so far 





agree with him as to render it safe for him at present to de- 
clare openly against the Irish Land Bill. Butit hardly suggests 
to any reader the least doubt as to Lord Salisbury’s own opinion, 
or the direction in which he would lead his party, if he should 
find that he had behind him a party willing to be led. For 
our own parts, we think that while the speech of Monday 
shows a certain amount of embarrassment in Lord Salisbury’s 
mind as to what the conditions of the case may compel him 
to do in his position of Leader of the House of Lords, there 
is no manner of doubt on this point,—that between May 19th 
and May 30th, his own personal dislike of the Irish Land 
Bill had increased to detestation, and that if he were not 
embarrassed by a party behind him, he would commit him- 
self deeply and irretrievably to war to the knife. He has dis- 
covered, however, exactly what he taunts the Prime Minister 
so bitterly with having also discovered,—that you cannot lead 
a great party without more or less accommodating your own 
convictions to the general convictions of that party; and so 
far, and so far only, he speaks, perhaps, with a little less de- 
cisiveness as to what it will be necessary for him to do, though 
indicating with even more decisiveness than ever what it would 
be proper for every genuine Conservative to feel. 

Assuming this to be the position of affairs, we must 
remark that Lord Salisbury is not wise in trying to in- 
flame the passions of the Conservatives at the very moment 
when he is obliged to contemplate the possibility of accom- 
modating himself to the wishes of his own Irish followers. 
If you want to be able to conclude a compromise, you 
should not do all in your power to render those who must 
agree to that compromise, if it is ever to be carried out, dis- 
posed to reject it. That, at least, was not Lord Beaconsfield’s 
blunder. When he wanted to turn the thoughts of the grea 
party which he led,“ with a good deal of pressure ” to another 
and different view from that to which they had been accus- 
tomed of the problem of ‘Reform, he indicated to them what 
he might, under the conditions which actually happened, desire 
them to think, not what under those same circumstances would 
be best adapted to keep them obstinately where they were. Lord 
Salisbury makes no such provident preparations. He shows, by 
the uncertainty of his own language as to the proper policy of 
the Lords, that it may be essential for him to let the Lords 
accept a Bill of which he thinks it the “better interpreta- 
tion” that it takes what belongs to one man, and gives 
it to another who has never purchased and never 
earned it, and of which he plainly intimates that he 
thinks the principle “ detestable.’’ That is not statesmanship. 
He can hardly tell the House of Lords that he wishes them 
to accept a Bill embodying a “ detestable ” principle. Again, if 
we know Lord Salisbury at all, he will hardly tell the House of 
Lords that he was quite mistaken in the interpretation which 
on Monday he thought “the better” interpretation of the 
Bill, and that the Bill has nothing detestable in it at all. So 
that, unless he really means to do all in his power to get his 
party to throw out the Irish Land Bill, Lord Salisbury is 
deliberately placing serious obstacles in his own way. 

Nor does he make it easier to yield to the policy of the 
Government, when he accuses that Government of an Irish policy 
showing “a toleration for crime bordering upon connivance,” 
when he attributes to it “inflammatory language tending to 
hound on the peasantry against the landlords,” and declares that 
“they did not do this, depend upon it, from sheer imbecility,” 
but “ for a purpose,” that purpose being to convince their party 
of the necessity for an Irish Land Bill. It is hardly possible to 
blacken a Government more than this. And yet what is more 
insane than for such a chief as Lord Salisbury, having, probably, 
persuaded his party that their opponents have been all but 
guilty of conniving at crime and of becoming accomplices 
in violence, for the sake of a party victory, then suddenly to 
lower his tone, and recommend them, for the sake of peace, to 
accept at the hands of this ruffianly Government the very 
measure which best illustrates its dishonesty and its folly? 
It is impossible for Lord Salisbury to render a moderate course 
more difficult for himself than he is now actually rendering it. 
If he really means to be moderate, no words can adequately de- 
scribe the imbecility of letting his bitter tongue run as it does 
“through the earth,” without restraint, and almost, we sus- 
pect, without his own will or knowledge. 

Perhaps it ought to detract not a little from the importance 
attaching to Lord Salisbury’s words, that he seems just as 
furious about the undoing of his own fatal blunders in 
Afghanistan, as he is about the attempt to do justice in Ire- 
land. There is evidently no sense of political proportion in his 
mind at all. He is equally angry about everything that his oppo- 
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nents.do. Indeed, those who listen to him with deference,—if 
such there be,—will find it very hard to believe that the present 
Government ought to be treated as a government of English- 
men with a.sense of right and sense of honour at all. You 
would gather from his mode of speech that they are just 
&® mean set of unpatriotic partisans, without the dimmest 
sense: of justice, and wholly destitute of pride and glory 
im their country’s fame. That a man who can speak in 
this way does not succeed in expressing what he really thinks, 
but only what his temper induces him for the moment to 
fancy. that he thinks, is very probable. But then, that a man 
with such a temper should be the official adviser of the Tory 
Peers at crises of the greatest possible importance, is clearly a 
calamity of no: common order, at once for the Tory Peers and 
for the people of England. 





M. GAMBETTA’S CONSERVATISM. 


T seems almost foolish to say that M. Gambetta is contented 
with the.Constitution of France, just when he is supporting 

so great an alteration as the Scrutin de Liste may involve, yet 
there is.a sense in which the words would betrue. Technically, the 
change in the method of voting is not a constitutional change, 
and no one has proposed that it should be settled, as all con- 
stitutional “revisions” must be, by the Chambers sitting 
together. M. Gambetta probably regards it as a mere im- 
provement, though one of the highest importance; and he 
took repeated occasion at Cahors, when he knew he was speak- 
ing to.all France, to deprecate any immediate or formal con- 
stitutional change. There is an idea in Paris, which has im- 
pressed the correspondent of the Zimes—a well-informed man, 
but one with whom M. Gambetta is no favourite—that 
the object of these speeches was to conciliate the Senate, 
whose Vice-President, M. Calmont, was present among the 
audience. M. Calmont went down to Cahors, however, 
specially to honour M. Gambetta; and the words of the 
latter were so emphatic that, although he may have had 
a: side-glance to the Senate and its approaching vote 
on the Scrutin, it is difficult to believe that he was 
not also speaking from conviction. M. Gambettta has a 
Conservative side to his mind, and it is quite possible that he 
considers the Constitution under which France is prosperous, 
and the Republic vigorous, and he himself the most prominent 
figure in the State, a very excellent machine, which it would 
be much better to improve than to destroy. Reading all that 
he says, even in small, incidental speeches, we gather a strong 
impression that, while M. Gambetta is ambitious and inclined 
to concentrate substantial power in himself, he is by no means 
anxious to seem to possess it all, or to assume the frightful 
responsibility of an avowed Dictatorship. France suffered too 
much, he says, from personal power. He thinks he can find 
in the two Chambers and the Presidency, so long as the 
Presidency is in the hands of a man of M. Grévy’s opinions, a 
much more effective governing instrument than in any formal 
authority, however wide, invested in himself personally. The 
Serutin de Liste will, he thinks, place the Chamber in his 
hands, and he clearly does not despair of dominating the 
Senate. It should be remembered that when that body was 
first. framed, and was denounced by all Extremists, M. 
Gambetta declared that it might yet be “a Republican 
stronghold ;” that he succeeded under some agreement never 
yet explained in naming an unexpected proportion of the 
Life Senators; and that he has not only never joined in any 
attack on the Senate, but on Tuesday helped to carry the 
heavy, vote by which M. Clemenceau’s proposal to hold a 
* revision” and abolish it was defeated in the Chamber. If 
we remember these facts, and the craving which sooner or 
later developes itself in all French statesmen for some funda- 
mental institution which shall be above a popular vote, we 
may-fairly hold him sincere in his strong deprecation of further 
change. It was essential, he said on Sunday, “to stand by 
the Constitution.” It was not perfect, for he himself had had a 
large share in making it, and knew the imperfection of his 
own work ; but perfect Constitutions, sprung full grown from 
dreamers’ brains, did not last. The American Constitution 
did, and it was because its founders “ regarded it as an Ark, on 
which rash hands should not be laid,” and “ feneed it round 
with such precautions that nothing but an irresistible concur- 
rence of opinion could effect any amendment in it.” “ Gen- 
tlemen, what I now tell you is spoken with the deepest con- 
wiction. It is five years since this country has had a Con- 
stitution, No doubt, it is not immutable ; it is open to be per- 
fected ; it will be perfected, and in a Democratic sense, in a 


more and more Liberal sense; but let us not be in a hurry, 
and before the building is really consolidated and has under- 
gone the necessary settling-down, let us not run the risk of 
shaking any one of its foundations.” The Senate is changed 
every three years. With every change it would become more 
Liberal, and he would borrow a term from astronomical science, 
and wait till, in 1885, the Senate had accomplished its third 
renewal. ‘ By that time you will find the criticisms against it, 
growing daily less, and in the end people may come to regard 
it as a supreme resource.” The words we have italicised 
were struck out by the reporters, at M. Gambetta’s own request, 
obviously lest they should offend the Ultra Left too deeply ; 
but they were uttered, and bear a singular relation to the 
phrase, “‘a possible Liberal stronghold,” in which M. Gam- 
betta, five years ago, defended the Senate. The theory pro- 
pounded in the Times, that he is only flattering M. Calmont, 
already a strong adherent, is a little over-subtle, and it is much 
more probable that he gave incautious utterance to an idea he 
has never lost,—that the Senate, becoming fixedly Liberal, might 
one day protect France against a sudden wave of reactionary 
feeling. It might, for example, delay or refuse an appeal to 
the people in an hour of disaster, or force one when the 
Chamber had momentarily lost its natural rapport with the 
constituencies, 

We confess we cannot see in these emphatic speeches, or in 
the vote of Tuesday against M. Clemenceau, any evidence that 
M. Gambetta intends either the abolition or any profound 
modification of the Senate. He is certainly subtle, and on 
points unscrupulous, but it is much more natural, and there- 
fore, we think, more wise, to accept his words in their direct 
meaning, and believe that he thinks the Constitution will give 
him all the power he desires, and all the force, great as it un- 
doubtedly is, which in his view the “ governmental machine” 
in France ought to exercise. The sway of a Parliament may well 
attract even a despot, when the despot is also a magnetic orator. 
If that is a true interpretation of M. Gambetta’s judgment, it is 
a good omen for France. It does not show that he does not 
intend to rule, and rule with a high hand, but it does show 
that he still'retains his old abhorrence of “ the sterile round 
of coup d’etats,” and intends to work through institutions, and 
not outside them. The gain of that for France is that, even 
if M. Gambetta, who as Minister will speak in the Senate as 
well as the Chamber, should make himself irresistible and 
absorb power to a regrettable degree, he will not make 
everything depend on success or on his life, but will leave intact 
institutions which can work without him. The Chamber and 
the Senate will be there, in possession of the sovereignty. 
That seems to us now the necessity for the French Republic,— 
that it should go on unchanged as to machinery until its new- 
ness is forgotten, and the machinery is regarded, like “‘ govern- 
ment through Kings, Lords, and Commons” in England, or 
government “under the Constitution of the United States ” 
in America, as part of the natural order of things, not to be 
altered, except in presence of a visible necessity. We want 
the Republic to be able to bear a “ Bull Run” without collapse, 
and it never will bear one if its fundamental institutions are sup- 
posed to be changeable at an hour’s notice. Solidity is the first 
condition of any successful constitution, and it is especially the 
condition in France, where, from the peculiar genius of the 
people, great personalities always have had, and possibly 
always will have, an undue share of power. It is essential 
that they should exercise that power within the limits of the 
structure, or it may fall; and if, as would seem to be the 
implied promise of his speech, M. Gambetta is willing to do 
that, he will have set a conspicuous first example. There is 
no doubt that France intends him to rule. The recent fixing 
of all eyes on him, the eulogiums and the attacks in the 
Press, the semi-royal progress to Cahors, the tone of the 
addresses, all indicate that the people of France are electing, 
in their singularly dramatic and also singularly dangerous way, 
their Head, the man they intend for a time to follow. It is 
also well understood that M. Gambetta thinks the time has 
arrived when he must accept the popular mandate and 
avowedly guide the Administration, and it is, therefore, most 
important to discover if he means to use the existing sources 
of power, or to supersede them. Unless he is lying to an incon- 
ceivable extent, M. Gambetta has decided to use them, and 
to use them, moreover, without previous collision with M. 
Grévy, to whom he carefully paid a cordial tribute of approval. 
To suppose that approval conventional is easy, but to suppose 
that M. Gambetta deliberately, and with powerful arguments, 
advocates abstinence from change in order to effect change, 18 





to. suppose him capable of placing weapons in the hands of his 
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adversaries. It seems to us much more rational to believe 
that he sees in the existing institutions instruments of suffi- 
cient power—God knows, they are strong enough, when the 
method of voting can be revolutionised in a sitting of five 
hours—and intends, through them, to govern the French 
Republic. He is avowedly the statesman of opportunity, and 
he may be led or driven yet into a different course ; but at 

nt, all his promises show that he intends to see how he 
can drive the carriage, before he alters the wheels. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHOCOTE’S PERSONAL BIAS. 
HE more recent Leaders of the Tory Party may, in some 
sense, be called Conservative, Radical, Whig, and Tory 
leaders of the Tories. The late Sir Robert Peel was nothing, if 
not Conservative. He always clung to the past, till the past was 
no longer tenable by a sane statesman, and then opened his 


eyes,—apparently almost with a start,—to the light. His 
temperament was essentially Conservative. His imagi- 
mation never revelled in dreams of change. When his 


reason was at last convinced, he gave up the old ground with 
reluctance, and only because, as a reasoning being, he was 
unable longer to justify himself in retaining it. Mr. Disraeli 
was a leader of a totally different type. It is obvious, not 
only from his early career but also from his later career, 
that his imagination was of the Radical order. He 
was always considering what a great Radical leader might 
achieve,—what would appeal effectually to the passions of 
the English people,—what a brilliant dreamer of dreams 
might succeed in translating into the world of action. Indeed, 
a good deal of his own most characteristic Tory policy was 
due to this side of his mind,—to his wish to discover how he 
might countermine the enemy by the use of his own weapons. 
And you see in his speeches that he always set his mind to 
imagine what still more Radical policy there might be, which 
would outshine the Radical policy actually in vogue, and might 
be made the means of shedding some discredit upon it. Mr. 
Gladstone only recently quoted Mr. Disraeli’s advice in 
1870 to refer the differences between an Irish tenant- 
farmer and his landlord, on the subject of rent, to a Court 
of Justice which might decide what a fair rent was. And 
that policy he suggested in 1870, because it was more Radical 
than the policy then adopted by the Liberal Ministry of the day, 
and looked at once bolder and more effectual than the compro- 
mise which that Ministry had adopted. Mr. Disraeli led the 
Tories with asort of compendium of Radical ideas always present 
to his brain,—ideas used, of course, by him chiefly in the way of 
suggesting “ awful warnings,” but not the less betraying at times 
the temper of longing and sympathy with which he handled 
the dangerous weapons of the foe. Sir Stafford Northcote is 
& Conservative leader of a very different type from either of 
these. It is obvious enough that he has none of the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s wistful clinging to the past. Still less has he 
ay sympathy with Mr. Disraeli’s audacious excursions into 
the possible Radicalisms of the future. His temperament is 
the typical Whig temperament, 7.e., the temperament which 
inclines to reasonable improvements of all kinds, so long as 
they can be carried out without either disturbing the customary 
aristocratic control over them, or appealing to that popular 
enthusiasm which is so dangerous to the principle of 
aristocratic control. Sir Stafford Northcote shows no ten- 
dency to cling to the past. He generally indicates his own 
personal sympathy with a reasonable view, even when he 
is obliged by party necessities to oppose it. He has the temper 
of a thoughtful official, who knows how necessary judicious 
reform is, and who is quite destitute of any superstitious 
predilections in the matter. Listen to Sir Stafford Northcote 
at Manchester, and you see how little he is capable of any 
gither of the trae Conservative or the true Tory horror of 
Innovation. His dislike to the Irish Land Bill is not in the 
least dislike of either the Conservative or the Tory kind. It is 
neither the dislike of Mr. Newdegate nor the dislike of Lord 
Salisbury, but the dislike of such Liberals as Lord Fortescue, 
or Lord E. Fitzmaurice, or Mr. Brand. He dislikes it partly 
for the popular enthusiasm out of which it has arisen. His 
saying that not ten persons on either side of the House had 
the slightest faith in it, after 352 Members had voted for the 
second reading, was just the saying of an official critic who 
poohpoohs ‘a “heroic remedy.” He dislikes it partly, too, be- 
cause it diminishes the power of landowners ; partly because 
it is a much-bepraised popular specific; and partly because it 
18 not conceived in the orthodox economist school. But even 
80, he 'shows no violence against it. He criticises it with per- 
fect moderation. His tendency is rather to indulge a certain 





contempt for it, than any anger against it. A. greater 
contrast than his tone and Lord Salisbury’s in relation 
to it could hardly be. Sir Stafford Northcote -looks 
at it with a doubtful official eye, predicting that these 
new remedies are of no use,—that Ireland wants capital, 
and that Land Bills like these frighten away capital, 
—while Lord Salisbury looks at its author as the Furies 
looked at Orestes when they were pursuing him with their 
vengeance for matricide, and would, if he could, have pursued 
with inextinguishable rancour—with the worm that dieth not 
and the fire that is not quenched—the spirit of “ the darker and 
more dangerous spirit’ who controls the Government. If Sir 
Robert Peel has been the only genuine Conservative among the 
recent Leaders of the Conservative Party, Lord Salisbury is, 
we think, the only Tory amongst them. Mr. Disraeli wasa 
Radical-Tory, and Sir Stafford Northcote is essentially a Whig- 
Conservative. 

Indeed, we should say that if Sir Stafford Northcote had but 
as much fire, straightforwardness, and volition as he has sobriety 
and rationality, there could hardly be a better Leader for the 
Conservatives than he. You could not easily imagine a better 
type of speech, for party purposes, than the speech of Wednes- 
day at Manchester. It was—in all but a certain peovish 
feeling as to the Budget, which he would have liked to see 
more in danger of a deficit,—eminently good-humoured ; it 
was discriminatingly critical, and knew the weak points of his 
antagonists’ position ; it was not without humour ; and it was 
not without candour, a quality in which Sir Stafford North- 
cote has sometimes been sadly deficient. But the real ques- 
tion is, how a Whig-Conservative like Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who is so very easily carried away from his moorings by 
stronger men than himself, is to sustain this general line of 
action in Parliament, when he is compelled to co-operate with a 
Tory-Conservative like Lord Salisbury, with the House of Lords 
at his back. We fear that Sir Stafford will prove quite unequal 
to the situation ; that he will repeat the errors of the last five 
years, during which he has so often strenuously defended acts 
of his colleagues that his own clearer judgment had protested 
against while the issue remained within his own power; and 
that he will consequently fall in the estimation of the country, 
through failing to impose his own sobriety of view on those 
with whom he acts, and making himself answerable for words 
and deeds entirely alien to the temper of his own reasonable, 
cautious, sober, and rather official view of political evil and 
political good. Moderation is a fine quality, when combined 
with a strong will. When combined with a weak will, itis 
too apt to result in passionless mischief,—which, of all sorts of 
mischief, is perhaps the worst. 





THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


HE new Census of London has been published, and the 
figures, which show an increase within the decade of 

more than half a million, have been received with the usual 
mixture of admiration and alarm. We see very little sound 
reason for either feeling. It is quite natural that such ‘an 
addition to the British capital, equal as it is to the 
whole population of Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, or 
any Continental capital except Paris, Berlin, and Naples, 
should strike the imagination, just as it is nataral to 
be amazed that a single city should contain more people 
than Scotland, as many as Holland, and more than twice 
as mfany as Norway or Denmark. But it is the scale of 
growth, rather than the proportion of growth, which is so 
impressive. London is no Melbourne, or Chicago, or Barrow- 
in-Furness. London grows at the rate of only 1°7 percent. per 
annum,—that is, grows rather more slowly than the whole 
United Kingdom grew between 1815 and 1861, when its popu- 
lation doubled, in spite of the Irish famine. Considering the 
healthiness of London, so far exceeding that of any other great 
city, its large, and, we believe, increasing immigration from 
the Continent, and its irresistible attraction for the energetic 
of the Provinces, we rather wonder that its pace of increase is 
not much more rapid. As the railways are increasingly used, 
and shopkeepers seek everywhere to reduce stocks, and profit 
comes more and more to depend on the swift turning-over ‘of 
money, the work of distribution tends to concentrate itself 
more and more in the Metropolis, where alone capital is aggre~ 
gated in great masses, and the mechanism of transfer is per- 
fected. Everything produced begins to be sent to London, as 
to a reservoir from which, owing to the perfection of the 
pumping machinery, the supply can be most readily distri- 
buted’; and with each new trade comes a new ‘population. 
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London, too, becomes more and more a seat of manufactures, 
the high London wages being compensated by the ready access 
to the central market, by the enormous supply of labour, and 
by the comparative freedom of employers—a freedom which 
is the most noteworthy feature of London society—from 
riotous dictation. The vast mass of the population awes 
the separate trades, while the energetic, almost over-vivid life, 
prevents the growth of the extreme trade-hatreds which 
spring up in smaller cities. As any one may see who masters 
the details, and perceives how districts like Wandsworth 
spring into cities, it is in these classes—the artisans and the 
employés of the firms engaged in distribution—that London 
steadily advances, rather than in the number of those who 
minister to luxury. They increase, too, but not at the rate 
of the workers, each of whom brings, in his labour, his 
addition to the aggregate of Metropolitan means. 

The growth is not over rapid, and is quite natural, and we 
doubt if it is as dangerous as many pessimists conceive. Lon- 
don is certainly not unhealthy, the death-rate being lower 
among all these multitudes than in many rural districts, where 
the cottages look so picturesque, and are such traps for malaria, 
It does not impoverish, for it is a noticeable fact about London 
that immense as the aggregate of misery within it must be, 
its aggregate “distress” does not assume the unmanageable 
proportions occasionally seen in other cities. We have no bread 
riots here. And there is no evidence that the increase is 
politically dangerous, London has never been and does not 
tend to become anentity. If it has a general tone, it is one of 
comparative Conservatism ; but it has, in truth, no tone, the 
parishes made into boroughs voting quite separately, and 
thinking quite different things. Hackney or Westminster 
might “descend into the streets,” but not for the same ends. 
The riotous classes do not unite, and are by no meansexception- 
ally violent ; while the criminal classes are cowed, like every 
other, by the awful pressure of the superincumbent whole. 
There are 30,000 habitual criminals, they say, in London, and 
perhaps thirty times as many adult and respectable males willing 
to strangle them. They abuse the police and assault the police, 
but they do not resist the police, knowing, in some half-conscious 
way, that behind the police stand 900,000 adult males, able and 
willing to be special constables, and a garrison much larger 
and more efficient than is generally imagined. It would not 
take six hours to concentrate 50,000 soldiers, marines, and 
trained police at the London termini ; while it is the one city 
in which general insurrection is, for physical reasons, impos- 
sible. It seems an absurd remark to make—and that it 
should seem absurd is a great political fact—but a decent 
General holding Hampstead and Sydenham with siege artillery 
would impose any terms on rebellious London that his Govern- 
ment might please. He could make lucifer-matches of the 
great city in twelve hours. London has, too, a very 
curious and special guarantee against disorder, separating 
it from almost any other working city. Its people leave 
it as readily as they come. In most cities, when distress 
arrives—the failure of a trade, for example—there is a long 
interval, during which the people affected cannot make up 
their minds to leave their homes, and go half-frantic with 
privation and fear of hunger. In London, if a trade fails, the 
people belonging to it glide silently and rapidly away. They 
disperse in search of the trade, with no particular feeling that 
they are quitting home. The “ province covered with houses” 
is not a home, to the imagination. Our readers may remember 
that this occurred some years ago in the case of the iron ship- 
builders, almost without exciting attention. If England decayed, 
or trade failed in London itself, the first sign would be empty 
houses, the people in the outer circles of streets departing in 
thousands a week, without beat of drum. Few of them are 
hereditary Londoners, none have keen local attachments. 
You cannot love Kennington and Stoke Newington both, and 
the workers for the most part would as soon live-in one as in 
the other, or in another place as in either. London, which 
fills so easily, empties as easily,—and that is a security 
which Paris, for example, entirely lacks. -The Parisian 
is not going to Toulouse; he intends to be fed in Paris. 
It is impossible to say what dangers the future may 
produce, but under existing conditions the alarm about London 
always seems to us unreasonable, It is not a wen, but a big 
heart, in danger only from too much blood. Journalists say 
it is very badly governed, and, of course, its organisation 
could be greatly improved, and its amenity indefinitely in- 
creased ; but still, where is there a capital where life and 
property are so safe, riots so few, taxation so low, and 
the great necessities of civilisation, sanitation, locomotion, 





and police vigilance, so nearly complete? Is there any other 
capital in the world where a million and a half of 
people come in every morning and go away every night, as 
quietly as if they were impalpable, and if there is, by unhappy 
chance, a ten minutes’ block anywhere, write to the papers, as 
if the order of Nature had been overset. And we doubt if 
there is a capital which, taking it all in all, and not forgetting 
either its vice or its misery, makes its people much better, 
The Londoner is a cocky being, and a vulgar being, rather 
than a bad being. Natives often do not perceive it, but 
nothing strikes foreigners like the nearly universal civilitas, or 
sense of common feeling, of the Londoner, as compared with 
the people of any other English city. There are hundreds to help 
if any one is hurt, and thousands to relieve if any one suffers, and 
they recognise the suffering. There are other sides to the picture, 
but Englishmen need not, we believe, fear the growth of Lon- 
don, the “ province covered with houses” in which a ninth of the 
population of the whole kingdom sleeps and a seventh works, 
and which pays one clear third of the entire Income-tax, and 
then does not so much as demand a twentieth of the represen- 
tative power. Prince Bismarck would be very glad to have 
London for his base, and would stroll through Kensington 
Gardens of a morning without needing the guardianship of the 
Reichshund. 





A WORD FOR SELWYN COLLEGE. 


HE laying of the first stone of Selwyn College recalls the 
two controversies which were excited a good many years 

ago by the corresponding ceremony in connection with Keble 
College. Is it well that Denominational Colleges should re- 
appear at Oxford and Cambridge? Is it well that Colleges 
should be founded with the avowed object of making a Univer- 
sity education a cheaper thing than it is at the older Colleges? 
There were a good many Liberals who contended, when Keble 
College was first talked about, that such an addition to the 
University was inconsistent with the policy which found its 
natural expression in the abolition of Tests. If young men 
are still to be brought up at the feet of Anglican Gamaliels, 
and then sent out to be ministers of the straitest sect of their 
religion, why, it was asked, had Fellowships and Scholarships 
been thrown open to candidates of every religion, or none? 
Parliament had declared its mind upon the place of religion in 
education, by utterly separating the two, and those whom the 
Legislature had thus definitively put asunder, it was not for 
the Church to join together. Probably the decision of the Law 
Courts in the Hertford College case has had something to do 
with the neglect into which this contention has fallen. It is 
hard to kick against the pricks, and in presence of a judicial 
interpretation of a Statute, private opinions cease to be even 
interesting. It is enough, therefore, to say, by way of re- 
minder, that any new Colleges that may be hereafter 
founded at Oxford or Cambridge do not stand on at all the 
same footing, and therefore need not be regulated on the 
same principles, as the Colleges which were in being at 
the time that tests were aboljshed. The object of doing 
away with tests was not to provide a new and superior system 
of education, which should hereafter be the only system 
allowed to lift its head at the older Universities. It was 
simply to meet the practical difficulty that a considerable 
number of English subjects were excluded from the benefits 
of a national institution. There was no saying what religious 
body a man who died before the Reformation would, if he 
were now alive, regard as most nearly representing the religion 
which he had desired to propagate and maintain; so, as the 
knot could not be untied, it had to be cut. When a College 
has been founded after the abolition of tests, there is no room 
for any uncertainty on this head. Those who give their money 
to Keble or Selwyn College, at least know what they are 
about. They have their own conception of the religion which 
they wish to see associated with the new foundation, and no 
difficulty is likely to arise in giving effect to that conception. 
Consequently, instead of looking with displeasure at these 
additions to the old Universities, the true Liberal will rather 
welcome them, as an additional proof how genuinely national 
Oxford and Cambridge have become. It is fitting that in the 
mixed Universities of a mixed people, every type of education 
should be represented. If religious and secular teaching are 
best given in conjunction, it is desirable that the union should 
take place in a University where the appliances of secular 
knowledge exist in such profusion. If they are best kept 
apart, at all events the union will be less mischievous at 
Oxford or Cambridge, than in some place where the 
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secular side of education would be wholly subordinated 
to the ecclesiastical. In this, as in so many other things, 
liberty will be justified of her children. All that the Liberal 
litician, as such, ought to care for is that the rival systems 
shall have each a fair field and no favour, and be put in a 
ition to win or lose, according to their several deserts. 

The objection to a cheap College comes from opposite quar- 
ters,—those who believe in the multiplication of unattached 
students, and those who hold that a university education is a 
luxury which should be reserved for the well-to-do. As regards 
the first, we readily admit that under certain circumstances, it 
is possible for a young man to live more cheaply in lodgings by 
himself than in the most frugal college. But this can only be 
done by living in a fashion scarcely distinguishable from positive 
privation, and though with a student of very exceptional powers 
and determination the plan may answer, we are altogether scep- 
tical as to its answering generally. The ordinary unattached 
student probably spends as much as he would spend at Keble or 
Selwyn, enjoys himself less, and spends his time much less 
profitably. By all means leave unattached students free to 
come as they come now, and to try for themselves whether 
the benefits of University teaching are to be had on cheaper 
terms than are asked for them at the new Colleges. But do 
not discourage these new Colleges from offering what, to nine 
men out of ten, will be no dearer, while it will certainly be 
immeasurably more advantageous. The social side of Uni- 
versity life cannot be obtained at Oxford or Cambridge, except 
in a College; and Oxford and Cambridge, with the social side 
of University life cut off, will be but the pale shadows of the 
Universities with which Englishmen are familiar. 

Then, why, it may be said, found new Colleges? We 
reply, because young men who are not rich and have 
about the same amount of means are, on the whole, 
likely to get more profit and more enjoyment out of 
the time spent at Oxford and Cambridge, than if they 
were in contact with men very much richer than themselves, 
A College where the men are all poor is likely to be a College 
where the love of corporate amusement will be highly deve- 
loped. For example, if they cannot afford to hunt, they will 
throw the more energy into the College boat or the College 
eleven, At a rich College the passing fashion may make 
against these comparatively frugal pleasures; and if the 
wealthy men—the men who give its social tone to the College 
—do not care to row or play cricket, the poorer men will 
seldom keep up the College reputation in these ways 
by their own unassisted energy. They are more likely 
to loaf about, unable to join in costly amusements, 
and having no others in which they can join. This 
is a case which is precisely met by a College of the type 
of Selwyn or Keble. There are enough Undergraduates there 
to make success on the river or in the cricket-ground possible, 
while their means are sufficiently restricted to make their 
recreation naturally take these forms. Altogether, therefore, 
a young man who goes to one of these Colleges with very little 
money to spend is more likely to spend it wisely—that is, to 
get the most profit and the most enjoyment out of it—than he 
would be at the majority of the older Colleges. 








_ THE ANTS AND THEIR POLITY. 

R. J. G. ROMANES gives a very clear and terse sum- 
mary, in the Nineteenth Century for June, of the points 

which are clearly established in relation to the intelligence 
of Ants; and those who read it may, we think, be well assured 
that there is not a single exaggeration in that account,—that it 
describes accurately and plainly the sort of civilisation of 
which the most social of the insects are capable. What 
isquite certain is that ants have a great organising power, 
that they have carried the subdivision of labour much further 
than any earthly creature known to us, outside our‘own race; 
that they beat us altogether in their power of dis¢riminating 
with certainty blood relations, even when they have never seen 
thém, nor‘seen the grubs, nor even the eggs from which they 
sprang ; that'they feel nothing: but enmity to mere ant-hood, as 
such, and éven for the very species— physiologically considered 
—to which they themselves belong, except so far as regards 
those members of that species who are the descendants of 
one and the same family; and yet, that they will freely 
avail themselves of the domestic services of quite different 
Species of ants, where they, themselves haye become so far 
specialised .in their powers, that they cannot conveviently do 
both the working and the fighting for their own nest. Further, 
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many species of ants are clearly pastoral; that is, they keep 

flocks of aphides, some of which they feed in their own stables, 

while they turn out others of these flocks to graze on the food 

most suited to them outside their nests. They know exactly 

when the time is come for these flocks to go out to pasture, 

and will guide them to the right pasture. Lastly, the more 

military of the Ant tribes actually send out pickets to explore 

the ground, before they invade a nest of the species of which 

they make slaves, and organise the attack on these nests in 
admirable style, always bringing away. apparently only the 
grubs for their future slaves, and not attempting to make slaves 
of those who have reached maturity without being educated in 
the air of slavery. Some ants, too, practice a sort of agri- 
culture; they store their food in large storehouses, and even 
bring it out to sun it at fixed periods; and in adapting 
their tactics to sudden emergencies they are extremely skilful, 
tunnelling, for instance, beneath tramways, when they have had 
their numbers thinned by the waggons passing over the rails and 
crushing them, and removing their stores from nests injured by 
floods, or from other unwholesome situations, to drier and more 
secure magazines. On the whole, this is perfectly clear,—that 
the ants have a civilisation of their own; that some of their races 
are as much superior in intelligence to others of them, as man in 
European countries is to the Esquimaux; that the more special- 
ised races of ants have a very elaborate system of caste, a pro- 
fessional army, so to speak, which is so military that it cannot 
even feed itself, and is dependent on its slaves for its very life ; 
that other ants keep separate burial-places, one for masters and 
one for slaves, and that others indulge in something very like 
games and pastimes, as well as useful labours, while there are 
tribes which take intense delight in the luxury of being cleaned, 
and brushed, and combed by each other. 

Now, thus much being, as we think, really well established, 
by all who have compared the very careful testimony of the dif- 
ferent observers of the various species of ant-life in different 
localities, the most natural question that occurs to one is, why 
creatures which have got so high a civilisation have not got 
higher ; why with such marvellous adaptation for society and 
social well-being, there has not been a constant tendency to 
evolve higher forms of social intelligence, leading at last, per- 
haps, even to the accumulation of knowledge and the direct study 
of the secrets of Nature. It is not so easy to explain why, if the 
processes of evolution, and the processes of evolution alone, 
have brought ants so far, those processes have never brought 
them farther. If they have got well into the pastoral stage, 
and as Mr. McCook thinks, at least so far into the agricultural 
stage that they clear away stumps of grass, while they allow 
the growth round their nests of those plants whose seed they 
use as food, why have they not passed on into higher exercises 
of intelligence? Why have they not proved capable of some 
kinds of manufacturing industry, and, perhaps, even of small 
feats of navigation, in the little ponds or streams in the neigh- 
bourhood of their dwellings ? 

Such a question may seem extravagant, but it is only those 
who are not acquainted with the facts which Mr. Romanes 
has so well summarised who would think it so. When you 
find large tribes of ants which really clear away the primeval 
forest as the tufts of prairie grass must seem to them, which 
really reap and store, and even husk their seeds, which keep 
cows, and take them out at the proper season to pasture, and 
train slaves to help them in their work, no one can well refuse 
to ask himself, is this the work solely of evolution in the scienti- 
fic sense,—that is, is ita complex result, gradually accumulated 
out of profitable accidents of organisation, through long centuries 
of selection of the fittest? or is it a result of instincts which 
have come fully armed into the world, in all their complete- 
ness of minute adaptation to circumstances? If the former, 
why has:it not gone further? Why has not the same extra- 
ordinary process of evolution, selected—let us say, ont of the 
leaf-cutting ants of South America, or some of the allied races, 
with their high organisation, elaborate training, and skilfal 
treatment of the various problems of military empire, emigration, 
engineering, and so forth, with which they show themselves so 
much better able to cope than many of the races of men,— creatures 
able to register their knowledge, and therefore able to extend it ? 
reformers as well as Conservatives ? emancipators of the slave as 
well as founders of a domestic institution against which no one 
appears to rebel ? non-resistance and moral-force ants, as well as 
high-caste military ants, who will not, or cannot, even feed 
themselves? ants, in short, which contemplate an ideal ‘of per- 
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fect ant-hood, and strive to attain it by all paths, meditative as 
well as practical, till some one tribe has arrived at the general 
idea of Formicanity, and even asserted its right to perform pain- 
ful experiments on the living bodies of those heavier and grosser 
human beings, whom the higher orders of ants would probably 
regard as the most clumsy and degraded embodiments of material 
life? Our readers will think we are speaking in mockery, but 
we speak quite sincerely, when we say that if all the elaborate 
instincts which the more intelligent ants can be shown to have, 
were the mere result of natural selection out of simpler forms 
of intelligence, we could not see any limit at all to their develop- 
ment. The smallness of the creature,—and it is this which 
makes these large ideas of its possibilities so odd to us,—is rather 
in its favour, than against it. If a population consisting of as 
many different tribes of ants as there are races of men, 
and of as large a population, could all exist together within 
a square mile, only conceive the variety of manners and 
ant-philosophies which a travelled ant could acquire. No 
doubt, at present, the extraordinary dislike of ants to any ants 
except those which are either of their own family, or of the 
race useful to them as servitors, would put great obstacles in 
the way of an ant with the tastes of an Herodotus or a Living- 
stone. But, then, what we are supposing is that there would 
be such a further evolution of the intelligence of ants, as to 
raise effectually at least this question concerning them, whether 
this habit. of theirs of assassinating strangers is really legiti- 
mate or justifiable. It has been already proved, as Mr. 
Romanes shows, that under extremely exceptional circum- 
stances, ants of different stocks will live like a happy family in 
the same prison ; and what ants in prison will do, ants at liberty 
might easily learn to do, if that proved to be a variation of 
habit profitable to them, instead of dangerous. Of course, the 
first step in such a development as we have suggested would be 
the growth of a general desire for knowledge and for reason- 
ableness of life. But why an ant which has developed a heroic 
caste of separate fighters, a caste absolutely dependent on 
slaves for both food and cleansing, might not, in the same manner, 
develope a class of separate thinkers, or moralists, living 
only to meditate, and announce the result of its meditations, 
it is, on the principles of selection, impossible to say. 
Tf .imagination and idealism be due merely to the over- 
flow of nervous energy beyond the bounds of strictly organ- 
ised habit,—a sort of excursion into higher possibilities of 
action or suggestion,—there is no more reason why a creature so 
highly endowed with nervous energy as the ant should not have 
developed it, than there could be why man should not have de- 
veloped it. And the much greater rapidity of the process by 
which improvements of organisation are fixed and engraved, as 
it were, on the organisation of the ant, is in favour of its 
appearing sooner in the ant, than in our more cumbrous race. 

,, For our own parts, we seriously believe that if the instincts 
of the Ant were merely evolved, by selection of the fittest 
out of useful varieties of accidental habit, and were not, in 
the old sense, elaborate “instincts” at all, we should have 
had long ago ants fully the equals or superiors of man in 
intelligence and capacity. But the more we know of ants 
and other wonderful insects, the more certain it seems that 
their instincts are not organised results of previous acts of 
reason on their part, but are specific habits implanted in them 
for the preservation of the race, rather than for the guidance of 
the individual, and implanted by a higher reason which takes 
little account of their individual safety, but very much of the 
general course of development of natural organisms in preparing 
the Earth to be the habitation of Man. 





THE REPELLENT EFFECT OF BRITISH 
CIVILISATION. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD is not a pessimist, at all 
; events in the department of thought. He doubts the 
existence of insoluble problems, and, indeed, thinks that for 
most of them, if the world were only a trifle wiser, an easy 
solution would be found. You have only to submit them to 
him, and difficulty disappears. It is impossible not to smile at 
a self-confidence so profound as he exhibits in his recent papers 
in the Nineteenth Century, and yet we all smile in no spirit of 
ridicule. Mr. Arnold’s self-conceit never irritates, rather it 
excites a feeling of pleasure that in a world so full of doubts 
and perplexities, in which no one is any longer quite sure of 
anything except that mosquitoes are disagreeable, there should 





be one kindly and capable human being who has attained so 
complete a condition of certitude, though it be only in himself, 
The statesmen, and the thinkers, and the historians, for 
instance, have all exerted their powers for ages to discover the 
secret of the Irish and English irreconcilability ; and they have, 
in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s judgment, all gone wrong. Oppres- 
sion has nothing to do with it, or misgovernment, or conflicting 
ideas of tenure, or any ineradicable quality in either people ; the 
cause is that English Civilisation, middle-class civilisation more 
especially, is hopelessly disagreeable. It lacks not only sweetness 
and light, but joyousness andcharm. The English, Mr. Arnold 
thinks, are just, but not amiable, are devoid of true social manner, 
are hard, and brutal, and bigoted, a nation of Murdstones, are, in 
fact, just the men whom you might expect to see turned out by 
the discipline of Salem House, Mr. Creakle’s Academy, as de- 
scribed by Dickens, that model and archetype of all ordinary 
British schools. Such men and their ideas disgust Irish. 
men, who seek a far different kind of ideal, and will not 
be conciliated without it, grant we never so many Land Bills 
or reductions of the suffrage. The remedy for incompetability 
does not lie in such grants, but in such a change of manners, 
and indeed of nature, as shall make the English Bourgeois an 
attractive man. 

That is surely a melancholy prospect. Nations take centuries 
to change their characteristics; the English are, above all, 
slow ; and even if Mr. Arnold’s counsel is accepted, it might be 
a thousand years before the Irishman had learned cordially to 
love his fellow-subject,—a thousand years, during which all coal 
will be exhausted, America will have come within five days* 
distance, and England, at last civilised, may also be very 
nearly depopulated. Statesmen will not calculate forward 
through such periods, and the prospect would be hope- 
less, but for the doubt that possibly Mr. Arnold’s asser« 
tion may not be true. It is a profane doubt, but this is 
the age of lawless scepticism, and a daringly realistic spirit 
may question even a conclusion of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s. That 
the English, as a race, are unpleasing to other races, may be 
admitted, for a similar statement is true, with faint and doubtful 
exceptions, ofall mankind. No race very cordially likes another 
with which it is brought in contact. The Frenchman despises the 
Italianand hates the German, the German loathes the Frenchman 
and the Russian, the Italian cannot endure the Austrian, and the 
Spaniard detests with a sort of ferocity every man except 
himself. The Englishman seems not to hate, because he 
has not words for all his feelings; but he looks down on 
all men, amalgamates with none, and if attacked by another 
race, represses with something of barbarity. He is, no 
doubt, not liked; he rules everywhere; and nowhere, except, 
perhaps, in Bengal Proper, where he is nearly invisible, could 
he obtain a plébiscite——which, moreover, even in Bengal, would 
be refused by Calcutta, where he is familiarly known. But after 
making that concession, and allowing that the Englishman is 
quite unmannerly, and entirely lacking in sweetness, if not in 
light, it remains to be asked whether his civilisation is so dis- 
agreeable. Thousands of foreigners swarm to London every 
year, and not only remain, but denationalise themselves 
with a kind of wilfulness, fathers deliberately refusing to 
teach their children their own tongue. Germans and Italians, 
Jews and Poles, and even Americans, they are always coming; 
and if we may judge by the names which crop up in every 
department of life, and fill directories, and give our best streets 
in the great cities a strangely cosmopolitan look, they do not 
go away. These very Irish, to whom England is so disagreeable, 
come in hundreds of thousands, till they boast that there are 
three millions of Irish descent in England, prosper, settle, and 
try their very hardest to be as like the English middle-class as 
ever they can. They may hate us, and 4 propos of Ireland they 
do; but @ propos of everything else they imitate us, and are 
among the best of citizens, of friends, and of business 
connections. England, however, is a little place, and 
very full; but the civilisation of America is funda- 
mentally English, and so attractive is the Union, that 
Europe is pouring into it every year an army of immigrants 
who, so far from finding its civilisation disagreeable, adopt it, 
love it, and are lost in it, till Europe murmurs that it can found 
no distinctive colony, “those English absorbing all.” We should 
have said, as calm spectators of the movement of the world, 
that the strangest fact in its history was the attractiveness of 
the British Civilisation, in which millions of every race and 
degree of development have been and will be voluntarily 
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submerged. Mr. Matthew Arnold would acknowledge that 
Clerkenwell was English—English as Islington—as barbarous 
and as wanting in sweetness and light as an English quartier 
could be; and when Clerkenwell, on a hot evening, pours out 
its thousands, every third man is speaking some foreign tongue 
or some brogue, to everybody except his children. Listen in 
the Broad Walk of Regent’s Park, when the people swarm, 
and decide if it is not true. 

Take another test. Our Civilisation, if it is so hateful, 
should be most hateful where it is most seen, most forceful, 
most in the way; but is it in the North of Ireland, where we 
are many, or the West of Ireland, where we are few, that Eng- 
lishmen are most hated? Are the races most bitter to each 
other in Galway or in Donegal; or is it Belfast, of all 
Trish cities, which the Irishman most despises and avoids? 
Mr. Matthew Arnold lays the blame on the middle-class, 
but we should have said that the English in Ireland 
who were least unpopular were the traders and manufac- 
turers, and even farmers; and the most unpopular the ruling 
class, who have had centuries in which to become aristocrats, 
and, indeed, in a bad, hard way, have become such, and are 
hated as the xoblesse were hated in France, where there was no 
difference either of race, or creed, or civilisation. The evidence 
for Mr. Arnold’s proposition breaks down, or is reduced to this : 
that the attractiveness of British Civilisation is so considerable, 
that it overcomes even British disagreeableness. The Irish, so 
far from avoiding us, follow us everywhere, no difference of 
religion, of “ways,” or of ideals sufficing to overcome an at- 
traction which may no doubt be purely material, but which, 
nevertheless,sis irresistible. The Irishman knows that in a British 
Colony or an American State, he will find the specialties of 
British civilisation—order, justice, fair wages, utter tolerance— 
and he repels every other invitation. The attempt to attract 
Irish Colonists has been made many times by Spaniards, by 
Italians, by Austrians, by Brazilians ; and always the Irishman, 
unable to endure himself, has wandered away in search of the 
hated British flag and the detested British civilisation. 

‘That the Irish seek a different civilisation from ours and 
dislike ours, is true; but the dislike, so far from being special to 
the English, is exhibited by the most various peoples towards 
those with whom they come in contact. The French, it is true, 
irritate neither their German nor Italian subjects; but the 
Austrians, who have a pleasantness recognised by all mankind, 
cannot reconcile the Bohemians, though they have tried for 
ages, or the Italians, or the Hungarians, or the Illyrian tribes. 
The Poles still loathe the North-Germans, whose ascendancy, 
again, drives the Russians, whom Poles also hate, quite frantic. 


“The Portuguese and the Spaniards have dwelt side by side on 


the same peninsula through all modern history, and dislike 
each other still; and the energy of the English-American, which 
appals and vanquishes the Spanish-American, does not deaden 
the hatred of the latter. Throughout Spanish America the 
North-American is considered the rudest, most disagreeable, and 
most masterful of mankind. The truth is that every people with a 
separate ideal dislikes to have that ideal disturbed by the presence 
of an intruding one; and when the second is so prominent, or so 
pushing, as to drive the other awry, the dislike developes into 
hatred. Every race is conscious of some distaste to every other, 
and usually interprets it as the London boy did his distaste for 
his comrade’s squint,—“ It isn’t’ yer misfortun, it’s yer blasted 
hignorance!” Mr. Arnold, for once, has failed in a generali- 
sation; and because the French can attract the Alsatians, to 
whom, historically, they gave liberty, equality, and wealth, and 
the English do not attract the Irish, to whom, historically, 
they have given penal laws, scorn, and poverty, he has 
jumped to the conclusion that English civilisation is the 
cause of the incompatibility. The Irish would hate any 
other people just as hard as the English,—as any race would 
find who conquered Ireland. The secret of compatibility is not 
in alterations of manners, which never seriously alter, but in 
the perfect justice, equality, and respect which in Switzerland 
enable Frenchman and German, Italian and man of the 
Romansch tongue, to live side by side in an alliance which in 
centuries has never absorbed any of the four, and yet has never 
been broken. What civilisation can “attract” the Genevese 
like that of France, or the Zuricher like that of Germany, or 
the Ticinense like the Italian ? yet he remains ready to fight to 
the death, in order to remain a Swiss. Polish Islington till it 
18 populated by Matthew Arnolds alone, and if Galway has 
less than equality of rights, Islington will not be loved. Was 





there ever on earth a class so polished, so full of social grace and 
refinement, so near in manners, if not morals, to Mr. Arnold’s 
ideal, as that which France, after centuries of intercourse, in a 
burst of hate to which that of Land Leaguers is torpid, sent to 
the guillotine ? 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CARLYLE MEMORIAL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—Is it possible (as reported) that the public are stopping 
their subscriptions to the Carlyle Memorial, because the 
“ Reminiscences” have proved to them that he had a bitter 
humour? Is that a discovery? I knew that, not alone from 
the chapter on model prisons, but from a thousand passages im 
his writings. And still I reverenced him as one of our age’s 
greatest teachers, a true prophet, bearing to us very fire from 
Heaven. Have we so many? But the public, it seems, have 
discovered that their god was but a demi-god, after all. One 
would think that the ruck of mankind might be thankful even 
for this small mercy. However, there are shrieks of virtuous 
indignation ; the idol is to be taken down from its pedestal, and 
whipped, if not broken. Carlyle is to be punished by having no 
memorial subscribed for, after all. How he must laugh! “ Mostly 
fools,” was his verdict, some time before these “ Reminiscences” 
were written. If there be “ wisdom with great death,” his verdict 
may be more lenient, but only because it is more pitiful, now. 
Certainly, the abundant public virtue that flows forth through 
innumerable, subterranean, anonymous sources on occasion of 
detected human weakness in men of genius is very wonderful 
—even refreshing—in proportion as one believes init. Wenow 
know with more distinctness that Carlyle became old, and 
suffered from indigestion. We also know that he wrote what 
apparently was not intended for publication, in addition to much 
that is most admirable, and adds, or should add, to our know- 
ledge of and deep reverence for the man. But no possible 
present or future publication can alter the fact that Carlyle, 
whatever the defects in his teaching (and for my own part, I 
have always felt them to be grave), probably in a higher degree 
than any modern English writer, helped our generation to 
live a sincerer, more thorough, more energetic and manful life. 
So vivid and vivifying a genius, exercised, on the whole, for 
great and good ends, with great and good result, whether 
we agree or disagree with all the “views” he may have 
put forward, is scarcely so common in England that we 
can afford to fall into a quasi-virtuous pet over it, and 
spurn the image of a true hero, which, though, perchanee, 
only as by some happy accident, we have set up in the 
Walhalla of our admiration,—a temple that, amid some true 
dignities, contains, alas! so many merely false and phantasmal. 
The hero may have trodden upon the corns of very respectable 
persons, whose relatives are still living; but is that, indeed, an 
amply sufficient reason for trampling into little pieces the:god 
of our idolatry P—I am, Sir, &., Ropen Norn. | 











THE REVISED VERSION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Perhaps the numerous persons who are complaining, 
publicly or privately, of the substitution of love for charity 
in the new rendering of some well-known passages in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, may be a little appeased by learning, 
in a very strong case, of the kind of error the received rendering 
hasled to. The reasons, as a matter of literature and tradition, for 
preserving the old word “ charity,” we all feel; but some people 
who cannot read Greek, and who, if they could, would not know 
the New Testament by rote, use Bibles without marginal notes, 
and others who have the notes never heed them. Well, in one 
of the earlier editions of that admirable book, ‘“‘ Chambers’s In- 
formation for the People,” there was an article on Christianity, 
which we were told by a foot-note was “the composition of one 
of the editors.” And the article (which is now omitted) con- 
tained this :— Three things, we are told by St. Paul, are essen- 
tial, ‘Faith, Hope, and Charity, but that the greatest of these 
is Charity,’ or a disposition to think well of our neighbours, what- 
ever may be their actions.” A great deal may be got in under 
this definition, as under Corporal Trim’s definition of honouring 
his father and his mother; but it 7s rather bald. Need I reel 
this out ? 

“While I have pen in hand, may I turn for one moment to 
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another point ? An able and cultivated Nonconformist preacher 
is reported to have instructed his congregation that now that we 
have “from the Evil One,” instead of “ from evil” in the Lord’s 
Prayer, any one who disputes the existence of a personal Devil 
is “ rebelling against the authority of Christ.” But is not this 
a striking illustration of the too common tendency of preachers 
and commentators to set the pyramid upon its apex? This 
change is made by a certain majority of a certain 
Company of Revisers, upon the strength of certain evidence 
before them. But surely even those who hold most strongly 
to the correctness of the change (for grammatical and other 
reasons), must admit that a comparatively slight circumstance 
might have turned the scale the other way, and that proba- 
bility is only probability, after all. Too frequently, in even 
high-class theological writing (and sometimes in other writing, 
too), we come upon imposing weights of certainty hung 
upon slender and disconnected threads of probability (of course, 
when the probabilities are cumulative, it is different). “It may 
be supposed,” “ we cannot doubt,” “it seems nearly certain,” 
“we can hardly help believing,” and so it goes on, till all of 
a sudden the writer is down upon you with a great “ boom” of 
affirmation, The young and acquiescent are taken in, especially 
if they like vague excitement; but tough old pilgrims look back, 
to see how the sum has been added up. Hoping all this is not 
inconsistent either with “love ’’ or “ charity,” I am, Sir, &c., 
Stare supER ANTIQUAS YIAS. 





VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE *“SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—'Lhe very temperate and reasonable letter of “ An Oppo- 
~nent of Vivisection,” in this week’s Specator, appears to request 
an answer from me. I have said that vivisection, as practised 
in this country, and so far as the suffering of animals is con- 
cerned, is “a harmless Will-o’-the-Wisp;” and as proof of this, 
I observed that, during ten years’ experience of the innermost 
workings of Dr. Sanderson’s laboratory (and, I might have 
added, Dr. Foster’s also), I have never witnessed any experi- 
ment which might not fearlessly have been shown to all the world. 
Your correspondent thinks this latter statement not sufficiently 

‘ precise, and adds, “If Mr. Romanes had said that he had never 
seen any pain inflicted that he should have objected to endure 
‘himself for a fit purpose, then, indeed, I should have felt 
really enlightened and relieved.’ Well, after deliberately think- 
‘ing over all the experiments I can remember (and painful 
ones would not escape my memory), I feel that, with one 
or two reasonable reservations, I may conscientiously agree to 
have my previous statement put into this form. The reserva- 
‘ tions that I should require to be made are two,—first, that a 
cold-blooded animal should not be assumed to be as sensitive as 
- a warm-blooded one (therefore, not so sensitive as myself); and 
second, that I should not be called upon to endure in my own 
person all the pain that I may from time to time have seen 
inflicted on warm-blooded animals. But on any one warm- 
blooded animal, I certainly have never seen an amount of pain 
inflicted that I would not myself have willingly endured, for the 
purposes of the experiment. I am assuredly convinced that I 
have suffered much more pain in the hands of a dentist than I 
have ever seen any animal suffer in the hands of a physiologist. 
Of course, I only speak of my own experience, and of vivisec- 
tion as practised in this country. The “ exaggerations ” of which 

. I complained, as being promulgated by the agitators, consist in 
. asearching-out of the worst abuses of scientific method that 
. have occurred in foreign laboratories, and then presenting them 
, as a type, more or less fair, of what goes on in our laboratories 
at home. This may be done in the spirit that used to lead to 
‘pious frauds ;” but like them, it is none the less a gross mis- 
statement of facts. It has, for instance, been recently laid 
down in the Times as an “obvious truth” that “ vivisection is 
everywhere the same;” and from this premiss, it was thought 
sound argument to fish out a hideous account of “ larding” an 
animal with nails, and to present it as a case not unreasonably 
to be expected to occur in any physiological laboratory. As well 
might it have been argued as an “obvious truth ” that marital 
quarrels are “ everywhere the same,” and therefore that wife- 
murder might be expected to occur in half the houses in the 
kingdom. And my pleading throughout has been,—Now that 
the law prohibits the ‘“‘larding,” no less than the murder, is it 
not time to end the Jack-o’-Lantern chase, and make some use- 
ful endeavour to save the groaning and travail of the brute 
creation around us? If the “dumb animal” could talk, how 





eloquent might he grow on the negative cruelty of the humane, 
in bringing all their energies to bear against his one imaginary 
wrong !—I an, Sir, &c., GrorcE J. Romanes. 

(Mr. Romanes limits his own view as unreasonably as he 
accuses his adversaries of extending theirs. We do not know 
how far the preseut law may have controlled the abuses which 
were undoubtedly revealed even in England, before the Act re- 
lating to Vivisection was passed. But Mr. Romanes is perfectly 
well aware that some of the most cruel experiments disclosed by 
the evidence of the Royal Commission,—Dr. Rutherford’s on 36 
dogs under curari,—have been repeated since that Act was 
passed, under a licence given in conformity with its worst pro- 
vision, and that he himself would no more consent to endure one 
of those experiments in his own person for the end in view, than 
he would consent to crucifixion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE UNPOPULARITY OF SALMON. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Under the head of “ Current Literature,” in last week’s 
Spectator, I see this passage :—‘“ We see repeated again the 
curious story of the apprentices who stipulated in 
their indentures that they were not to have salmon ‘ more than 
a certain number of times in the week.’ ...... A reward has 
been offered for the production of any such indentures, or 
evidence supporting the story, but has never, we think, been 
claimed.” I have no indentures to produce, but here is evidence 
in support of the story, from a trustworthy witness, himself a 
Newcastle apprentice of last century,—Thomas Bewick. (See 
his “ Memoir,” p. 222.) 

“ From about the year 1760 to 67, when a boy, I was frequently 
sent by my parents to purchase a salmon from the fishers of the 
‘strike’ at Eltringham Ford. At that time, I never paid more, and 
often less, than three halfpence per pound (mostly a heavy, guessed 
weight, about which they were not exact). Before, or perhaps about 
this time, there had always been an article inserted in every inden- 
ture in Newcastle that the apprentice was not to be obliged to eat 


salmon above twice a week, and the like bargain was made upon 
hiring ordinary servants.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


D. O. 





ECCENTRIC WILLS. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—The compiler of the work on the above (reviewed in the 
Spectator of May 28th) can hardly have been at the pains to 
verify his references, as the will attributed to the fifth Earl of 
Pembroke is a satirical piece, due to the art of Samuel Butler, 
the author of “ Hudibras.” It will be found among his posthu- 
mous works, in the second volume of the edition published by 
“Sam. Briscoe, at the Bell-Savage on Ludgate-Hill, 1720.” —I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Southampton, May 28th. H. Giover Rayner. 

{Our correspondent is quite right.—Eb. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


ene ooneee ay 
“THE MONOLOGUE OF DEATH.” 


[These lines. spoken by the Spirit of Death, in the guise of a ‘‘ white pilgrim,” 
are altered from a tragedy, called “The White Pilgrim,” and printed for the first 
time in their present form. | 

MiscaLt me not! Men have miscalled me much; 
Have given harsh names and harsher thoughts to me, 
Reviled and evilly entreated me, 
Built me strange temples as an unknown God; 
Then called me idol, devil, unclean thing, 

And to rude insult bowed my godhead down. 
Miscall me not! for men have marred my form, 
And in the earth-born grossness of their thought 
Have coldly modelled me of their own clay, 
Then fear to look on that themselves have made. 
Miscall me not! ye know not what I am, 

But ye shall see me face to face, and know. 


I take all sorrows from the sorrowful, 

And teach the joyful what it is to joy ; 

I gather in my land-locked harbour’s clasp 
The shattered vessels of a vexéd world; 

And even the tiniest ripple upon Life 

Is, to my sublime calm, as tropic storm. 

When other leechcraft fails the breaking brain, 
I, only, own the anodyne to still 

Its eddies into visionless repose : 
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‘The face, distorted with Life’s latest pang, 

I smooth, in passing, with an angel-wing; 

And from beneath the quiet eyelids steal 

The hidden glory of the eyes, to give 

A. new and nobler beauty to the rest. 

“Belie me not! the plagues that walk the Earth, 
‘The wasting pain, the sudden agony, 

Famine, and War, and Pestilence, and all 

The terrors that have darkened round my name,— 
These are the plagues of Life,—they are not mine; 
Vex while I tarry, vanish when I come, 

Instantly melting into perfect peace, 

As at His word, whose Master-spirit I am, 

The troubled waters slept on Galilee. 


When I withdraw the veil which hides my face, 
So melt I, with a look, the iron bonds 

Of the soul’s gaoler, hard Mortality. 
Geutly—so gently—like a tired child, 

Will I enfold thee; but thou canst not look 
Upon my face, and stay. In the busy haunts 
Of human life—in the temple and the street, 
And when the blood runs fullest in the veins— 
Unseen, undreamed of, I am often by, 
Divided from the giant in his strength 

But by the thickness of this misty veil. 


“Tender, I am, not cruel; when I take 

The shape most hard to human eyes, and pluck 

The little baby-blossom yet unblown, 

*Tis but to graft it on a kindlier stem, 

And leaping o’er the perilous years of growth, 

Unswept of sorrow, and unscathed of wrong, 

Clothe it at once with rich maturity. 

*Tis I that give a soul to Memory; 

For round the follies of the bad I throw 

The mantle of a kind forgetfulness ; 

‘While, canonised in dear Love’s calendar, 

I sanctify the good for evermore. 

‘Miscall me not! my generous fullness lends 

Home to the homeless; to the friendless, friends ; 

“To the starved babe, the mother’s tender breast ; 

Wealth to the poor, and to the restless,—Rest. 
Herman C. MERIVALE. 








ART. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. } 
Let us saya few more words upon this large third gallery, 
which is, after all, the “Tribune,” as it were, of Burlington 
House. Mr. T, H. Calderon, R.A.’s “Flowers of the Earth” 
may well arrest us for a minute, not only from its size and 
prominent position, but from the reckless luxury with which 
the artist has flung his flowers upon the canvas. It represents 
a bevy of. maidens, English, for the most part, in face, and 
Italian in dress, preparing the flower decorations for a banquet, 
which is seen spread in the background, underneath a great 
marble portico. The flowers are roses of every kind, and the 
‘title ‘also, we suppose, applies to the girls themselves, who are 
all lusty and blooming. A certain impatience with so much 
rich life and colour overtakes us, as we look at this picture, 
perhaps because thought in it is not so much absent, as 
impossible. None of these girls could think, even about the 
way in which the flowers are to be arranged; they are dairy- 
maids,—in mind as well as in figure. The work glows with 
bright ‘colour—with luscious colour—but it would be un- 
bearable to live with such a conception, despite its excellent 
painting’; and it is like nothing in life, either, that one 
has seen, or ‘can conceive. Turn from this to Mr. Keely 
Halswelle’s ‘pictare of “The Silvery Thames,” which hangs 
-close by, and notice the artist’s combination of a very mannered 
style of landscape-painting with great natural truth,—a com- 
bination which is somewhat unusual. Mr. Halswelle is as 
mannered as a Linnell in his general effect, but his painting 
of portions of .his picture—as, for instance, the reeds in the 
Thames picture, or the lines of cloud in all his works—shows 
the closest adherence to natural fact. It is his colour that pre- 
vents him from being one of our first landscape artists. He is 
Apparently unable to.see any colour except in a minor key,—his 





melodies of hue are always three or four notes below the concert 
pitch. Nor is it only the key in which his work is executed 
which marks his deficient appreciation of colour, for, even taking 
his low scale as the correct one, we find a considerable lack of 
delicacy and variety in the gradations of the tint employed, and 
in the tendency to repeat the same tints throughout large por- 
tions of the picture. It must not be supposed that in saying 
*“is we do not recognise Mr. Halswelle’s great merits. There 
are few English artists, either past or present, with a greater 
feeling for the depth of atmosphere, few who can draw a stretch 
of flat country, or winding river, or long series of cloud-banks 
with greater power. This artist’s capability of indicating the 
various distances in his picture by sheer truth of painting is 
one of the most marked gifts we know amongst our landscape 
painters, and in this he has only one rival—Mr. H. Moore, the 
sea-painter—who possesses the same power, though it is seldom 
elaborated to such an extent as in Mr. Halswelle’s work. As ua 
specimen of magnificent reproduction of nature, we must draw 
attention again to the sky in Mr. Cecil Lawson’s picture of 
“ Barden Moors, Yorkshire.” As a whole, the picture is not a 
pleasing one, either in its general effect or in its method of 
painting. But the drawing and painting of the great mass of 
cumulus cloud, which is being rolled across the blue sky 
towards the spectator, is certainly wonderfully fine and true, 
and deserves the warmest recognition. In this large room 
there may be noticed some of the worst Academic work in the 
exhibition, some of it so bad that it is really deserving of 
mention. Of this kind are,—*Il dolce far niente,” of Mr. 
Yeames, R.A., a vulgar-looking woman in a chemise, staring at 
nothing; the seven designs illustrative of Christian Charity, 
by Mr. Edward Armitage, R.A.; the “ Swift and Vanessa,” 
by Mr. Frith, R.A.; and the series of affected and sloppily- 
painted portraits by Mr. Sant, R.A.—a class of work which, 
it is to be hoped, will soon die out altogether—and last, not 
least, “The Janet Escaped,” of Mr. Cope, R.A. There is a 
little picture by Mr. William Logsdail (230), called, “In Ant- 
werp, 1800,” which deserves notice, for its brilliant method of 
painting. The picture is mainly an architectural one. Here, 
too, are the two portraits of Lord Beaconsfield, by Mr. Millais 
and Van Havermaet, which have excited so much attention. 
The first is the finer artistic work, though it is little more than 
a sketch. The second is an especially fine example of solid, 
foreign painting, drawn and painted with the greatest care,— 
very dignified, very good as a portrait, and very becoming 
asa picture. It is not, perhaps, a work of genius, but it is 
the work of quite first-class talent, but strained to the uttermost 
to do justice to a greatsubject. We must not leave this gallery 
without referring to what may probably be called the most 
popular picture of the exhibition, at all events the one as to 
whose merits there are fervent controversies. This is the Cin- 
derella of Mr. Millais, a child seated in front of a dying fire, with 
an old broom in her hand. The face is a very charming one, 
with an expression in the eyes of half-pathetic appeal for sym- 
pathy ina hard lot. The pose is easy, the background quiet 
and suitable. The painting is a little ragged in places, and the 
extremities do not seem to have had much care bestowed upon 
them; but there is no doubt that the feeling of the picture is 
very considerable, as much so, perhaps, as the expression of a 
child’s face, could well be. It is more than a pretty picture, 
though it is not quite a great one. 

In the fourth gallery, we find the “Leslie of the year,” 
always a picture of considerable interest, but giving us less 
satisfaction in this exhibition than in any previous one which we 
can remember. It is called “ Hen and Chickens,” and the title 
is allegorical, and represents a lot of children, with a young 
mother, a grown-up sister, playing a sort of follow-my-leader 
game upon the lawn of an old-fashioned country-house. To 
tell the truth, simplicity has become almost vulgarity in this 
picture, which has a dressed-up look suggestive of a provincial 
stage. Weak domestic interest is not unfrequently the draw- 
back to Mr. Leslie’s work, but we remember none where the 
sentiment is so utterly trivial as in the present instance. The 
artist seems to have felt this himself, for the work is painted 
with much less than the usual freshness. All that can be said 
for the composition is that it is healthy and simple, and that if 
not pretty, it has at least a quaint, old-fashioned air. Mr. 
Herbert, R.A.’s “ Flight from the Sword of Herod” (299) is 
one of his caréfully-painted scenes of Eastern life; the interest 
in the figures is, as usual, somewhat slight, but there is a great 
deal of solid work in the composition, which at least has a 
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worthy aim. A picture of “Sir Edward Bates, late M.P. for 
Plymouth,” presented by thousands of the working-classes, &c., 
and painted by Mr. J. E. Williams, is one of the huge, cambersome 
middle-class portraits, which are out of place in the Academy. 
This work ought to be in Mr. Bates’s dining-room, with his wife 
clinking “ her tea-cups under.” Mr. Gow, A.’s, huge picture of 
“Montrose at Kilsyth’ (311) is——well, a very meritorious 
work in many respects, but little calculated to rouse any enthu- 
siasm for Montrose, who seems, according to this account, to have 
been an ill-favoured and somewhat awkward man. It is no use 
Mr. Gow painting gigantic works of this kind, representative of 
little bits of history which- happen to give an opportunity for 
boots and breeches, &c. They only make dead art, however 
well they are done. If you are not going to paint bygone 
scenes on account of some essential beauty which they possess, 
and which you cannot gain in the present day, let us, in the 
name of all that is rational, have something in which we can 
take an interest from our own knowledge. An ugly man taking 
off his coat in a bad cause is not one of either category. No. 
321, “In the Gloaming,” is a good landscape, by Mr. W. H. 
Foster. “Galileo before the Inquisition,” by Mr. A. H. Townier, 
a work of careful painting, bnt no particular interest, except 
that given by the title. It is painstaking and average 
throughout. Mr. C. Green’s picture of “ A Choice Vintage” 
(327) is a clever, humorous little work, full of study of 
character, a very good example of the artist. Mr. Poynter's 
picture of Mrs. Robert Bell (335) is a careful study of an old 
woman’s face. Mr. Brett’s “St. Ive’s Bay” (340) is a small 
example of his usual blue sea, lit with brilliant sunshine. And 
Mr. Frederick Browne’s picture of the Embankment, called 
“*Carlyle’s Chelsea ” (342), is interesting, and good in its out-of- 
door effeet. There is a good study of fishwives at Scheveningen, 
by Mr. Boughton, A. (346) ; a fair portrait of Sir Joseph Hooker, 
by Mr. John Collier (349) ; and a clever Venetian sketch by Mr. 
Henry Woods, entitled “ The Gondolier’s Courtship.” 

The two most interesting pictures in the fifth gallery are Mr. 
Herkomer’s “ Missing,” and Mr. Arthur Stocks’ “ At Last.” 
“*Missing ” is a scene at the dockyard gates at Portsmouth, at the 
time of the posting of the notice about the ‘ Atalanta.’ It is in 
some respects a fine picture, but in others very defective. For 
instance, it gives the kinds of emotion that might be sup- 
posed to exist in such a crowd at such a time, but it 
gives them very crudely and imperfectly. _ It is cleverly 
grouped and arranged, but hardly with much regard to 
nature ; and the types of character are of that forced, theatric 
kind which, though very suitable for the illustration of such 
an event in a weekly illustrated paper, are hardly equal to the 
dignity of a large oil painting. Nevertheless, the picture is a 
striking one, and is especially noteworthy as an attempt to 
depict the contemporary history of which we spoke in reference 
to Mr. Gow’s “ Montrose.” “The Loss of the Atalanta” is 
one that comes home to all of us, and a work dealing at all 
worthily with the effect produced by that loss has at once a 
claim upon our sympathies which it is hard to gainsay. 

Mr. Arthur Stocks’ picture of “ At Last” represents a more 
common-place subject,—the return of a soldier to his aged 
mother. But this work gains in truth what it lacks in fresh- 
ness of motive. The expression of the old woman, who has 
paused in her knitting to read her son’s letters, and the face of 
the son, as he is himself ushered carefully in at the door by the 
little waiting-maid, have both great truth and meaning, and 
the minor details of the cottage interior are wonderfully well 
painted. Note especially the light and shade upon the old 
lady’s face, and the careful drawing and painting of her 
withered hands. We doubt whether there is any picture in the 
gallery which evidences more thorough work, both of mind and 
hand, than this picture. 








BOOKS. 
pbaee ne eR, 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE.* 
Canon AsuweE Lt has found a worthy successor in Mr. Reginald 
Wilberforce. In this second volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s 
Lifethe personality of the writer is never paraded. The con- 
necting narrative is restricted to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, and the reader’s attention is never drawn away from the 
Bishop to his biographer. 





* Life of Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. By his Son, Reginald G. Wilberforce. 
Vol. II. London: Murray. 1881, 








The twelve years with which this volume deals, 1848-1860, 
were those in which the fortunes of the High-Church party 
were at their lowest point, and this depression is character. 
istically represented in the conduct of Bishop Wilberforce 
towards them. By the side of the virtual independence of Epis- 
copal interference which the Anglican Clergy now enjoy, the 
Bishop’s letters to Mr. Allies and Dr. Pusey are very curious 
reading. Mr. Allies had published a Journal in France, in which 
he had spoken very favourably of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Bishop promptly called upon him to retract certain 
specific passages which he held to contradict the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or, if Mr. Allies preferred it, to submit his book to the 
judgment either of the Archbishop of Canterbury or of the Theo- 
logical Professors at Oxford. On Mr. Allies declining both these 
offers, the Bishop commenced proceedings against him, and it 
was only Baron Alderson’s remonstrances that prevented 
Bishop Wilberforce from appearing in the character which has 
since been repeatedly played by the Church Association. In 
this affair, however, Bishop Wilberforce showed at most a want 
of judgment. With several important secessions to Rome in 
the air, he was ready tc risk their multiplication, by obtaining a 
legal definition of the point beyond which a clergyman could 
not go without exposing himself to ecclesiastical censures, 
This mistake is curiously unlike the Wilberforce of Jater years. 
In the end, no one more clearly appreciated the extent to which 
the existence of the Church of England as an Establishment was 
bound up with her character for comprehensiveness. In this re- 
spect, he was an Anglican Bishopof the most approved type. The: 
English Reformation was not fertile in saints. The best of the: 
Marian martyrs had nothing distinctively Anglican about them ; 
and if they had not been executed by Mary as Protestants, they 
would probably have been imprisoned by Elizabeth as Puritans, 
But it was fertile in ecclesiastical statesmen ; indeed, had it not 
been, the Anglican Church would never have been piloted 
through the tempests of the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The second half of the nineteenth century calls for 
qualities of somewhat the same kind, and even the mistakes of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s earlier career had helped to form these 
qualities in him. 

In the correspondence with Dr. Pusey, the Bishop com- 
mitted the grave fault of trying to do by private censure: 
what he did not feel able or did not choose to do by public 
censure. Dr. Pusey’s alleged offence was the publication of 
certain adapted books of Roman Catholic devotion. His reak 
offence was that he was not always successful in keeping 
back seceders. As the Bishop himself admitted that this 
failure was not due to any want of will or effort on 
Dr. Pusey’s part, it was clearly impossible to take hold of 
it; and as similar adaptations had often been published by 
members of the Church of England, without incurring the: 
displeasure of any ecclesiastical authority, it was difficult to 
take any hold even of this. Nor, indeed, does the Bishop seem 
to have really troubled himself much about the books. What 
he was afraid of was not Dr. Pusey’s teaching, but the effect he 
supposed that teaching to have in inclining people towards the 
Church of Rome. The Bishop was too good a lawyer not to 
know that a Court of Law cannot take notice of the effect of par- 
ticular teaching, if the teaching itself is unobjectionable. But: 
he thought that though Dr. Pusey could not be legally 
punished, he might profitably be inhibited from minister- 
ing in the diocese, inhibition beg in his opinion “a dis- 
cretionary power of a lesser kind, purposely vested in the 
Bishop for lesser instances.” This discretionary power the 
Bishop accordingly brought to bear, in a very curious way. 
Dr. Pusey had written to the Bishop, under circumstances 
which are not fully explained, expressing a wish to remain sus- 
pended from preaching in the diocese of Oxford until he had 
had time to write and publish a careful answer to certain accu- 
sations brought against his teaching. Bishop Wilberforce con- 
sented to “leave matters on the footing you propose,”—i.e., 
that Dr. Pusey should remain suspended from preaching. But 
on the Bishop's copy of the letter, in which this consent was given, 
is this endorsement :—“ Saw Marriott at night, and commis- 
sioned him to say to Dr. Pusey that it was from all public 
ministrations iv this diocese that I restrained him.” In view 
of this extraordinary verbal gloss upon the written letter, it is no 
wonder that Dr. Pusey “wrote next day, saying that he had 
no idea, until Mr. Marriott’s return, of the full severity 
of the sentence passed upon him, and again protesting 
against being condemned unheard.” The correspondence which: 
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follows extends over a year and a half, the Bishop’s attitude 
till quite the end of that time being described with more of 
accuracy than compliment in a letter addressed to him by 
Keble, in which he says, “I do hope that your Lordship will 
not enter on this course. of suspending for mere tendencies, 
which no judicial mind can approve, and which is but too likely 
(considering our common frailty) to be made instrumental to 
feelings of dislike, such as ought not to be indulged in that 
way.” It must be conceded, by way of excuse, that the Bishop 
was really frightened at the prospect of more secessions, and 
that, as he oddly puts it in his answer to this very letter, he was 
¢ convinced that real R. Hooker Church of England religion” 
was at stake. There is a curious passage in one of these letters, 
in which he maintains that confession may be made indifferently 
+o laymen or clergymen,—a statement for making which he 
would, in his later years, have liked, had he been able, to visit 
any clergyman with inhibition. In the end, Dr. Pusey was 
allowed to resume his ministrations, there being apparently 
no more reason for taking off the inhibition than there had been 
for putting it on. Mr. Wilberforce has done well to print 
the correspondence, because it shows how much the Bishop’s 
character grew in breadth and fairness as life went on. 
Possibly the consciousness of his shortcomings in both 
these respects in the case of Dr. Pusey had some share in dis- 
posing the Bishop to act in a very opposite spirit when, 
in the following year, Professor Maurice was censured by 
the Council of King’s College for his views upon future 
punishment. So, too, in the once famous Boyne-Hill con- 
troversy, which occurred six years afterwards, the Bishop 
dealt by the clergy concerned with tact and justice, though 
in doing so he had to encounter some unexpected opposition. 
Nothing better illustrates the extravagant alarm which occa- 
sional secessions had produced than a letter from Dr. Hook, 
declaring that the time had come, or was near at hand,“ when all 
sound Churchmen must go over to Lord Shaftesbury and his 
associates.” “TI will side,” he wrote, “with any party, rather 
than have the Church of England Romanised.” As far on, how- 
ever, as 1859, Bishop Wilbe :force could not heartily work witha 
very decided High Churchman. When we look at Dr. Liddon’s 
career during the last twenty years, and remember how 
thoroughly the Bishop in his later phases would have sym- 
pathised with it, it is interesting to remember that he would 
not retain him at Cuddesdon as the Vice-Principal of the Theo- 
logical College. Undoubtedly, the Bishop was ina dilemma. He 
recognised the qualities which made Mr. Liddon eminently fit for 
the post,—“ a strength of will, anardour, a restlessness, a dominant 
imagination,’ which gave him extraordinary influence as a 
teacher of young men. But then these very qualities made him 
“unable to give to the young men any tone, save exactly his 
-own tone...... He is fit only to be absolute ; great as is his 
love and tenderness and forbearance, he must reimpress his 
exact self.” At Cuddesdon the Bishop thought that the exact 
self to be impressed upon the students was his own, and his 
‘difficulty was that under Mr. Liddon;s training, the best men 
sent out from Cuddesdon were doubles of Mr. Liddon, not doubles 
of Bishop Wilberforce. Probably, insubsequent years, the Bishop 
came to regret that he had been instrumental in depriving Mr. 
Liddon of opportunities of influencing the younger clergy; but 
at the time he had set his heart on being “ no party man,” and to 
-work with Mr. Liddon on these lines was plainly impossible. 

A large part of this volume is taken up with the revival of 
Convocation. It is difficult now to realise either the hopes or 
the fears which the prospect of this change excited. On the 
one hand, it was supposed to be fatal to the maintenance of due 
subordination on the part of the Church towards the State; on 
the other, it was expected to give the Church the inestimable ad- 
vantages of self-government. Friends and foes would alike have 
been incredulous, if they could have foreseen how little effect the 
revival would exert in either one direction or the other. There 
dhas been abundance of irritation felt towards State Courts and 
State Legislation, but Convocation has done absolutely nothing 
either to excite or to allay this feeling. For any really usefal 
purpose, it might as well not have existed. We do not say that 
‘some more profitable function may not be reserved for it than 
that of contributing to the already over-grown stock of discussions 
which lead to nothing. But if so, this venerable assembly must 
do more to deserve veneration than it has yet thonght fit to 
attempt. Possibly it would have justified the expectations 
formed of it better if Bishop Wilberforce had lived to guide it. 
These are the chief ecclesiastical interests of the volume before 





us. Of interests of a more gossiping kind there is enough and 
to spare. The book is almost as much a collection of materials 
pour servir for the life of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord Aberdeen, 
as it is an actual life of Bishop Wilberforce. 





FROM EXILE* 


Ir is not many months since there came out in one of the 

Magazines an article on “ Novel-writing,” by Mr. James Payn. 

It was addressed, if we remember rightly, to various would-be 

novelists, who had applied to him for advice as to the best means 

of attaining this object of their ambition, and it appeared as if 

some of them must have been in a position to protest, with 

Canning’s needy knife-grinder,—‘ Story ! God bless you! I’ve 
none to tell, sir.” Desirous of producing a novel, it seemed not 
to have struck them that such mere matters of detail as not 
knowing how to set about it, or not having anything particular 
to put into it, could be any impediment to their acting as 
though fiction were their vocation, and they had the talents 
of Scott, Thackeray, or Dickens; at least, that was the 
impression left on our mind, after reading the article. 
To these aspirants for literary fame the veteran story-teller 
gave sage counsels, which seemed to us somewhat suggestive of 
a cookery book, with its receipts and hints for concocting 
palatable dishes. But, however good-natured a man may be in 
putting another up to the tricks of his trade, it would be too 
much to expect that he should take the bread out of his own 
mouth, by disclosing scme new and profitable idea of which he 
has as yet not reaped the benefit; and just as Soyer would 
scarcely have imparted to a rising kitchen-maid any sublime 
inspiration regarding sauces, &c., before he had himself 
astonished the world with it, so Mr. Payn in the aforesaid 
article abstained from revealing to the tyro novelists who 
had appealed to him, the plan by which he was then intending 
to achieve triumph, aud which he must at that moment have 
been working out in the construction of the book before us. What 
that plan was we now know. It consists in taking as the basis 
of the story a celebrated police case, and making of it a sort of 
resurrection-pie, wherein may be recognised many an old friend, 
but transparently disguised, who had originally figured amongst 
the people and incidents in the evidence given at the trial. 
For no one can read From Exile without discovering that it is 
the Tichborne Case over again, with some alterations, and sauced 
with a few moralisings something after the fashion of the late 
Mr. Whyte-Melville. That such a work does not possess very 
great claims to originality, it is superfluous to say; but then, 
people do not expect to find fresh comestibles in a resurrection- 
pie. Indeed, so obviously is the theme taken from the history 
of “the Claimant,” that we should hesitate to say decidedly 
whether the title of the book refers most to the restoration to 
public notice of that once all-absorbing topic after its recent 
exile in the obscure regions of indifference which this work aims 
at effecting, or to the return home of the chief personage, after 
his long absence. 

The hero is a man of low birth, who has been wrecked on an 
island in the Paeific, and who, after spending ten years there, 
escapes in a very daring manner, by rowing off in a small canoe 
anda gale of wind to a passing ship, which picks him up and 
brings him back to England. Here he gives himself out to be 
a young squire of his own age with whom he had passed a good 
deal of his time as a boy, who was wrecked in the same vessel 
as himself, and whom he has in reality left behind on the island. 
His ignorance and breaches of decorum in speech and manners 
are so gross, that they would seem sufficient to have convinced 
any ordinary mortal that he could never have been the gentle- 
man with pretensions to good education and breeding whom he 
assumes to be, and in whose position he manages to get installed 
with very little difficulty. His unfailing excuse for all his mis- 
takes and gaucheries is his ten years’ residence amongst savages, 
who were “not black, but copper-coloured ”; and this distine- 
tion as to colour is quickly seized upon by a young lady, who 
adopts the word, as a polite way of informing him whenever he 
sins against social convenances :-— 

‘There, now,’’ he said, perceiving the effect he had prodaced, “I 
feel I’ve said something wrong again.””—“ Wrong !” exclaimed Helens 
“TI suppose it’s from rubbing shoulders with those savages; but the 
fact is, you are very, very copper-coloured, Mr. Frank. Whenever I 
find you saying things a little—well, rude—I shall just mormur 


‘ copper-coloured ’—you will see it by the movement of my lips; and 
then you will stand corrected.” 





* From Ezile. By James Payn. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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The hero has the merits of pluck and daring, no doubt; but 
that is all that can be said in his favour, for in other respects 
he is an unredeemed blackguard. The most attractive and 
best drawn character in the book, to our thinking, is the Vicar’s 
daughter, Helen, who, though in most ways very charming and 
right-minded, is nevertheless a young lady with a considerable 
turn for satire,—what is commonly called a spice of “the old 
gentleman,” and a twang of Becky Sharp’s worldliness about 
her. This last fault causes her to resolve on marrying for 
money and an establishment,—a determination of which she 
certainly saw nothing to be ashamed, since she tells her friend 
of it quite frankly, as follows :— 

*T do confess, Grace, that I like riches; not for themselves, of 

course, but for what they bring with them. It is all very well for 
you, who will always be well off, whatever happens, to despise the 
good things of the world and the people who possess them ; but if 
anything was to happen to papa, I should be in a very different posi- 
tion, and that is not a pleasant reflection tome. I look forward with 
satisfaction, my dear Grace, to some day exciting your contempt by 
‘marrying money,’ as the girls who have not had the chance of 
doing so are so ready to term it.” 
Consequently, she rejects an excellent young man, for whom 
she cares, but who is only a doctor, and badly off, and marries 
a scamp, for whom she does not care, who appears to her mis- 
taken eyes to be a brilliant match. Of course, such a proceed- 
ing is most iniquitous, and Mr. Payn is quite right to condemn 
it; still, we think, he is harder than he need be on poor Helen, 
in the severity of punishment which he awards her, especially 
considering that she was partially actuated by a thoroughly 
unselfish desire to help her friends at her own expense, and 
made it a condition of accepting her husband that he should 
give up part of his fortune to them, even though this neces- 
sarily diminished the wealth which she so greatly wished for. 

There is one class of authors who have a tendency to make 
the plot their main object, and another who do the same by 
the characters, and it is to the first of these two classes that 
Mr. Payn belongs. His people are apt to sink into a place of 
secondary importance, and have to speak and act as best suits 
the exigencies of the story, without sufficient regard to what 
would have been the probable course pursued by such indivi- 
duals, if they had ever really existed. With his mind full of 
his plot, he does not always take the trouble to study human 
nature very closely, and depict that development of character 
in the constantly-changing circumstances of life which is 
essential to the production of a thoroughly satisfactory 
novel, and without which there is likely to be more or less 
sense of jerkiness and incoherence. Another thing that 
he might remember is that in any book except a fairy-tale, the 
boundary-line should not be crossed which divides the impro- 
bable from the impossible; and that this limit is overstepped 
when a man’s eye is described as “ darting about. when he spoke 
from one side to the other, and occasionally frisking under his 
nose like a rabbit into its burrow,” and also as being “ stowed 
away under his nose.’’ (The italics are ours.) As far as the 
probabilities of the story go, it does not seem very true to life 
to represent a young man who is in receipt of several thousands 
a year as being so absurdly stingy that the only wedding 
present he gives his bride is “a tea-caddy of electro-plate, with 
an exceptionally strong lock.” Nor is it easy to understand 
how the relatives and friends of the lost Frank Wylder can 
have been so abnormally dull, as not readily to have detected 
the impostor who was allowed to take the place of the 
missing man amongst them. For the false Frank sucked 
his knife at meals; hardly knew how to write; carefully 
shunned any meeting with the lady to whom the real man 
had heen engaged; was ignorant of the date of the birth- 
day of the person whom he professed to be; had never heard of 
Shelley, Prospero, or Perkin Warbeck ; was unaware that Mr. 
Disraeli had ever been a Minister, and did not understand the 
meaning of either onus probandi (which he thought was Greek), 
or dejure. But ten years’ contact with copper-coloured savages 
was deemed a sufficient explanation of these eccentricities; and 
though there were some few doubts about him, yet he was able 
at once to get possession of the property and position which he 
claimed without any stringent inquiry, and without ever being 
brought face to face with those who had been most intimately 
acquainted with the right man. 

We have always found Mr. Payn’s worksthoroughly readable, 
and in spite of the defects of which we have spoken, we think 
the present one no exception to the rule. It is no slight proof 
‘of skill that the reader’s interest is well sustained to the end, 
although the secret which it takes three volumes to unfold (would 





not two have done just as well?) is clearly to be perceived at 
a very early stage of the proceedings. Even if the author may 
not possess very great original genius, or powers of close study 
of character, he has, at all events, the gift of telling a story- 
pleasantly and cleverly, and it is by no means every writer to: 
whom that praise can be given. By-the-bye, are we to attribute 
to the printer or the author the mistake of situating the lines 
of Torres Vedras in Spain, instead of in Portugal P 





LORD ELLENBOROUGH.* 
THEsE two volumes comprise the private diary kept by Lord 
Ellenborough during the stirring period of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act, when he successively held in the Wellington 
Cabinet the offices of Lord Privy Seal and President of the 
Board of Control. There can be no doubt that the memoranda 
herein recorded, and the running narrative of public affairs 
contained in these volumes, were intended for private reference 
and use, and not for publication. Were this not sufficiently 
clear, the memory of Lord Ellenborough would be preserved, 
by means of this Diary, as that of the very vainest man 
who ever figured in our political history. But, as Roche- 


‘foucauld said, “It is allowable for a man to be vain to him- 


self,” and the reader must he prepared to tolerate and excuse 
in these pages a vast amount of that egoism which flashes 
through the brains of the most ordinary men, but which,. 
fortunately, is unrecorded. Apart from this blemish, there can 
be no question of the interesting character of these volumes. 
In some instances, they take us behind the scenes, where 
general curiosity, or a more excusable search for historical 
materials, had not yet been allowed to penetrate; and through- 
out these pages the reader is permitted to see the course of 
events at a trying crisis, both in our own annals and also in 
those of Europe, from the point of view of one who was excep- 
tionally well able to form an intelligent opinion concerning the 
signs of the time. Lord Ellenborough, although always dis- 
posed to indulge his instinct for an “Imperial” policy, and 
generally inclined to regard every other matter as of trifling im- 
portance in comparison with la haute politique, qualified his: 
somewhat eccentric genius with a large share of common-sense, 
and with that Parliamentary instinct which he possessed in so 
high a degree, but the possession of which, in these later days,. 
has apparently grown more rare. 

For many years before he entered upon office, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had succeeded to the Peerage on his father’s 
death, in 1818, had been in favour of the great measure of 
Catholic Emancipation; and on this question he took the broad 
view of removing the disabilities, without exacting any of the 
so-called “securities”? demanded by those who saw the change: 
to be inevitable, but who could not refrain from clamouring 
for some concession to the feelings of apprehension with which 
they regarded it. The opposition of the King, George 1V., was 
considered to be so pronounced and immovable, that little 
likelihood was held out of his giving his consent to the Emanci- 
pation Act. <A great portion of the first of these volumes is 
occupied with showing how, by the progress of events, the King 
was in the end induced to abandon the position hostile to the- 
measure which he had long held; and the following graphic 
incident may be quoted, as one of the numerous interesting, 
passages in this Diary :— 

“The King agrees to the words proposed for his speech, but he 
seemed very reluctant, when the Duke mentioned that the Catholics. 
were to be excluded from judicial offices connected with the Church. 
The King said, ‘What! do you mean a Catholic to hold any judiciat 
office ?—to be a Judge of the King’s Bench?’ When seats in Parliae 
ment were mentioned, he said, ‘Damn it!’ &c., ‘you mean to let them 
into Parliament?’ If he should be able, he will take an opportunity 
of turning us out; but I do not think he will have the opportunity.” 

Interesting as these volumes are for the light they throw on the 
domestic affairs of that period, they are still more valuable for 
that portion of their contents treating of the development of 
the Eastern Question, and particularly of the Asiatic portion of 
the subject. Navarino had been fought, and from that “ un- 
toward” encounter there arose fresh jealousies between the 
Great Powers, and a new attitude towards the Porte. Lord’ 
Ellenborough followed with close and critical attention the- 
Russian campaigns in Europe, and also in Asia, during the: 
years 1828-9. At first, the Turks more than held their own, 
and the Russian army, miserably supplied and decimated by: 
disease, suffered enormous losses. In Asia alone the ability of 





* A Political Diary, 1828-1830, by Edward Law, Lord Etlenborough. Edited by; 
Lord Colchester. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1881. 
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Paskievitch, who had already overthrown the Persians, secured 
tangible results, by the capture of the fortress of Kars, and, at a 
later stage of the war, of the city of Erzeroum. The fall of Varna 
marked also a turning-point in the campaign in Europe. After 
that success, although an interval of many months spent in 
making preparations ensued, the Russians passed the Balkans 
and occupied Adrianople. Although Lord Ellenborough regarded 
the Russian advance on Constantinople with unfeigned alarm, 
and anticipated by many years Russia’s conquest of the 
Khanates of Central Asia,fhe was not always unjust to, because 
he strongly suspected the motives actuating the policy of, that 
Power. He distinctly admits and records in his diary the 
opinion that “the government of a Russian General is better 
than that of a Turkish Pasha;’’ and it will be conceded that 
this was no slight admission, from a man who believed that he 
was destined to “win a great battle over the Russians on the 
banks of the Indus.” This was not the only dream he indulged 
with reference to the Eastern policy of this country, and the 
hold which Oriextal legends had obtained over his imagination 
was demonstrated by the order he issued, twelve years after 
this period of his life, to our troops to bring back out 
of Afghanistan the apocryphal gates of Somnath. But if 
Lord Ellenborough showed himself ignorant of many facts in 
the geography of Asia, it must in fairness be remembered that 
there were in his day none of those “large-scale maps ” which 
Lord Salisbury—who resembles Lord Ellenborough in some 
respects, while differing from him toto celo in others—has so 
strenuously recommended. Just at this moment there happened 
to be arevival of interest in Persia and Afghanistan, on account 
of the missions of Sir John Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, and Lord Ellenborough was more infected by this passing 
wave of curiosity than anybody else. _He read Mouravieff and 
Meyendorff, Fraser and Forster, with avidity, and he recom- 
mended the perusal of their works to the Indian officials. His 
correspondence with Colonel M*Donald at Teheran is highly 
instructive, and forms one of the principal episodes in the 
work. But certainly the most important, and consequently 
the most interesting, portion of his labours at the Board 
of Control was taken up with the question of whether 
the China monopoly should be conferred on the East India Com- 
pany for a further period, or not. It will appear strange to those 
who imagined that our financial difficulties in India were of 
recent growth, to learn that fifty years ago the highest 
authorities considered the administration of India could only 
be conducted on the profit of the China trade, of which the 
East India Company possessed the monopoly. 

It was, therefore, with unconcealed apprehension that the 
Board of Directors awaite] the advent of the year 1834, when 
the Charter would expire; and, although Lord Ellenborough 
had not to settle that question, he was much exercised in his 
mind on the subject, and took a prominent part in the pre- 
liminary negotiations. His predecessor, Lord Melville, told him 
that the Company had not “a sufficient case ;” and it may be 
advisable to state here, that, when the point was brought 
on for decision before the subsequent Government, the Charter 
was renewed without the China monopoly. The rights of the 
question are clearly put in the following passage, dated July 
8lst, 1828 :— 

“The Duke [Wellington] wishes to have the East India Charter 

come on next year, to avoid all the meetings, and pamphlets, and 
speeches we should have, if people had a long time to prepare. He 
is against opening the China trade, of which the profits enable the 
Company to carry on the government of India ; but if it be necessary, 
which I doubt, to give the Company this pecuniary aid to enable them 
to carry on the government of fifty millions of people, I think the 
money can hardly be raised in a worse manner than by a tax on tea, 
which the Company’s monopoly really is.’ 
This was one of numerous instances in which Ellenborough 
showed himself more open to reason and less disposed to 
tolerate abuses than his chief. The China monopoly was 
simply, as he tersely puts it, “a mode of enabling the Com- 
pany to govern [India by a tax levied on a necessary of life 
in England.” 

Among the most enlightened! Anglo-Indians of the earlier 
years of this century must be placed Sir Thomas Munro, and 
his opinion of the use that might be made of natives in our 
Services may be appropriately quoted at u time when something 
has been done towards carrying his views into execution :— 

“Sir T. Munro says we know very little indeed of the laws and 
customs of the Hindoos. He thinks our judicial arrangements better 


than those we have established for the collection of the revenue, 
because we have established native Judges for causes to the amount 





of 500 rupees. He advocates the empioyment of the natives in all 
situations in which they can be employed consistently with the pre- 
servation of our supremacy. It is an able, eloquent, and statesman- 
like paper. No man knew so much of the real state of India.” 
Perhaps enough has been quoted to show that Lord Ellen- 
borough earnestly endeavoured from an early stage in his 
political career to master the great questions connected with 
India, which was then almost an unknown country to the mass 
of Englishmen. Whether he did not suffer his imagination to 
bias and direct his acts as an Indian administrator must 
remain a matter of opinion, outside the immediate subject of 
our present consideration. 

Lord Ellenborough’s views on quite a different subject—our 
penal code, which, as he knew it, represented a state of things. 
that has long passed away—were such as reflected credit on his 
natural sense of justice. In several places he recurs with ex- 
pressions of marked disapproval and disgust to the practice of 
awarding punishment for various crimes, then all equally 
punishable with death. The following entry represents the 
tenour of his reflections :— 

‘** Recorder’s report :—Four people ordered for execution. One 

for forgery, one for burglary, two for beating and robbing a man in 
a house of ill-fame. There was a woman engaged, who was spared, 
on account of her sex, but she was the most guilty of all. I do not 
like Recorders’ reports. I am shocked by the inequality of punish- 
ment. At one time, a man is hanged fora crime which may be as two, 
(sic) because there are few to be hanged, and it is some time since 
an example has been made of capital punishment for his particular 
offence. At another time a man escapes for the same crime, having 
the proportion of five to two to the other, because it is a heavy 
calendar, and there are many to be executed. The actual delinquency 
of the individual is comparatively little taken into consideration. 
Extraneous circumstances determine his fate.” 
With two more quotations we may bring our notice of the 
varied contents of these interesting volumes to a conclusion. 
Lord Ellenborough’s Parliamentary instinct has already been 
mentioned. Of the possession of this gift, he was himself well 
aware, and the following maxim of his may be recommended at 
the present time to aspiring youthful Members of the House of 
Commons :--“ I believed, if I had anything, I had Parliamentary 
tact, and I thought a good speech made when nothing ought to 
be said, crushed a man, instead of making him.” The italics are 
ours. When Ibrahim Pasha, the soldier-son of the great Mehemet 
Ali, who founded the reigning House in Egypt, was on the 
point of evacuating the Morea, he visited the French camp, 
and, after the usual review and breakfast, he became “ very 
entertaining ”’ :— 

“He asked whether some of the French regiments had not come 
from Spain, and on being told that the greater part of the army had 
been in that country, he said the French were a curious people, to 
send the same army to establish slavery in Spain and liberty in the 
Morea.” 


THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS-* 
Tuer magnitude of the work of M. Reclus, three volumes of 
which are now before us in its English version, renders: 
it impossible to consider it in detail. The comprehensive- 
ness of the author’s finely-conceived plan, and the complete- 
ness with which he has carried it out, are worthy of his 
supremely interesting subject; and that the work is a unique 
one, hardly needs to be said. It sounds paradoxical to say that 
the most extensive general Geography in existence makes us 
understand most fully how much of the world we live in is yet 
unknown to science, but such is the case; and M. Reclus pro- 
duces this effect upon the student of his book by his introduc- 
tory remarks, which abound in the felicitous phrases and apt 
illustrations that are qualities of the best French style of 
writing. He places the full knowledge of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants in the far-distant future, warning us to distinguish 
between exploration and definition, and reminding us that even: 
in these exploring days, vast regions remain shut against us, 
—some by the hand of Nature, others by the will of man. “To 
us who inhabit this atom in space, this star among stars,” he 
says, “it is still without bounds, as it was in the time of our 
barbarian ancestors...... Thanks to the struggles of 
indomitable seamen, the pride of our race, the area of 
the mysterious regions around the North Pole has 
been reduced to something like the hundredth part of 
the earth’s surface; but in the south there still remains 
an unknown region, of such vast extent that the moon, were 
she to drop upon our planet, might disappear within it without 
coming into contact with any part of the earth’s surface already 
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known to us.” He does not hold, with Dr. Primro3e’s scientific 
friend, that the world is in its dotage, but takes it, as regards 
both man and matter, to be in its youth. This amazing thought 
we can hardly take in, while contemp'ating the long results of 
time, as he puts them before us in dealing with Europe in detail, 
but we catch at it while reading his prophetic sketch of 
what the earth will be, when “the correlations existing between 
man and the land he lives in have been revolutionised” by the 
processes that he eloquently describes, when man, though 
subject to the conditions of his dwelling-place, shall have 
modified it to suit his own purpose, overcome Nature, and 
converted the energies of the earth into domesticated 
forces. Then, among other changes, “The elevated table- 
lands of Central Asia, which now separate the countries and 
peninsulas surrounding them, shall become the seats of human 
industry, and will convert Asia into a real geographical unit, 
which at present it is only in appearance.” Then, “ Massive 
Africa, monotonous Australia, and Southern America, with its 
forests and its falls, will be put on something like an equality 
with Europe, when roads of commerce shall cross them in all 
directions, bridging their rivers and traversing their deserts and 
mountain ranges.” 

In the meantime, Europe leads; but we are not to be proud 
of that fact, for it is not due to Europeans, but to mother 

Earth. The superiority of the nations who inhabit Europe is 
not to be imputed to the inherent virtues of the races from 
which they sprang (“as is vainly imagined by some,” interjects 
Ii. Reclus, with the charming decision and finality of a French 
savant), but to the favourable influence of the central geographi- 
¢al position of Europe upon them. We have no quarrel with 
the theory of M. Reclus; but may it not, in the topsy-turvy of 
his prediction, be turned topsy-turvy too ? 

The author’s definition of geography and historical geography 
affords an example of the plan which he has adopted in the 
treatment of his vast subject, and so carried out that this volu- 
minous work on a science which presents dull and uninviting 
aspects to readers for whom it does not possess special attrac- 
tions, becomes absolutely fascinating, adorned with the charms 
of art, history, travel, science, and picturesque eloquence 
combined :— 

“ Geography,” he says, “strictly speaking, confines itself to a 
description of the earth’s surface, and exhibits the nations in a pas- 
sive attitude, whilst historical geography and statistics show man 
‘engaged in the struggle for existence, and striving to obtain the 
mastery over his surroundings. A river, which to an uncultured 
tribe would constitute an insurmountable barrier, becomes a com- 
mercial high-road to a tribe further advanced in culture, and in pro- 
cess of time it may be converted into a mere canal of irrigation, the 
‘course of which is regulated by man. A mountain range, frequented 
by shepherds and huntsmen, and forming a barrier between natious, 
may attract, in a more civilised epoch, the miner and the manufac- 
turer, and in course of time will even cease to be an obstacle, as 
roads will traverse it in all directions. Many a creek of the sea, 
which afforded shelter of yore to the small vessels of our ancestors, 
is deserted now ; whilst the open bays, which vessels dreaded formerly, 
have been protected by enormons breakwaters, and have become the 
resort of our largest ships.” 

It is in the spirit of this division, and on the lines of these 
developments, that the author works, in the profoundly iuterest- 
ing sections which treat of the extent and Loundaries, the 
natural divisions and mountains, the maritime region, the 
climate, the inhabitants, the hydrology, animal life, and com- 
merce and navigation of Europe. To the physical geography 
of the continent succeeds the historical geography, beginning 
with Greece, continental and insular. The whole of this section 
is delightful reading, especially a description of “General 
Aspects ;” and we find the same kind of introduction prefixed to 
each country, so that in every case we begin the more serious 
and detailed instruction by a picture which charms the imagi- 
nation. The fullness of the details that follow is equalled by 
the convenience and precision of the arrangement of subjects, 
and the vivid interest. lent by the author’s extraordinary 
manysidedness. For instance, his account of Greece con- 
¢ludes with a few pages upon the present and future of 
that country, which tell us as much as many whole volumes 
of travel have told us. M. Reclus bears warm testimony 
to the general love of study among the Greeks, and gives 
statistics of education which to many will prove novel and sur- 
prising. He is strongly Philhellenic, and as he is a master of 
the facts of the Greek situation on all sides of it, his opinions, 
even if they are a little too dogmatically expressed, are entitled 
to respect. He will not hear of a Russo-Greek combination 
for ambitious purposes, because, “There do not exist between 





Greece and Russia those natural ties which alone give birth to 
true alliances. Climate, geographical position, history, com- 
merce, and, above all, a common civilisation, attach Greece to 
that group of European nations known as Greco-Latin. In 
tripartite Europe, the Greeks will never range themselves by 
the side of the Slav, but will be found among the Latin 
nations of Italy, France, and Spain.” Thracia, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly are grouped together as “ Turkey of the Greeks;” 
and this section opens with a very fine description of the site 
“pointed out by Apollo,” on which Constantinople stands. 
The author packs his facts up in a curiously small space, but 
he never crushes them ont of shape; he is exhaustive, but not 
exhausting. The following passage is a fair, but not an ex- 
ceptional example of the style and method in which he puts a 
picture before the reader; there are hundreds as good in these 
volumes :— 

“ Constantinople is one of the most beautiful cities in the world; 
it is the ‘ paradisiacal city’ of Eastern nations. As we approach the 
entrance of the Golden Horn, seated in a caique more graceful than 
the gondolas of Venice, the vast and varied panorama around us 
changes with every stroke of the oars. Beyond the white walls of 
the Seraglio and its masses of verdure rise, amphitheatrically, 
on the seven hills of the peninsula, the houses of Stam- 
boul,—its towers, the vast domes of its mosques, with their 
circlet of smaller domes, and its elegant minarets, with their 
balconies. On the other side of the haven, which is crossed by 
bridges of boats, there are more mosques and towers, seen through a 
forest of masts and rigging, and covering the slope of a hill, whose 
summit is crowned by regularly-built houses and the palatial resid- 
ences of Pera. On the north, vast villa cities extend along both 
shores of the Bosphorus. Towards the east, on a promontory of 
Asia, there is still another city, cradled amidst gardens and trees. 
This is Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople, with its pink 
houses and vast cemetery, shaded by beautiful cypress groves. 
Farther in the distance we perceive Kadi-koei, the ancient Chalce- 
don, and the small town. of Prinkipo, on one of the Prince’s 
Islands, whose yellow rocks and verdant groves are reflected in 
the blue waters of the Sea of Marmara. The sheet of water 
connecting these various portions of the huge city is alive with 
vessels and boats, whose movements impart animation to the magni- 
ficent picture. The prospect from the heights above the town is 
still more magnificent. The coasts of Europe and Asia are beneath 
our feet, the eve can trace the sinuosities of the Bosphorus, and far 
away in the distance looms the snow-capped, pyramidal summit of 
Mount Olympus, in Bithynia. But this enchantment vanishes, as 
soon as we penetrate into the streets of Constantinople. There are 
many parts of the town with narrow and filthy streets, which a 
stranger hesitates to enter. It is perhaps a blessing, from a sanitary 
point of view, that conflagrations so frequently lay waste and scour 
large portions of the city. Scarcely a night passes without the 
watchman on the tower of the Seraskieriate giving the alarm of fire, 
and thousands of houses are devoured by that element every year. 
The city thus renews itself by degrees. It rises from its ashes puri- 
fied by the flames. But formerly, before the Turks had built their 
city of stone on the heights of Pera, the quarters destroyed by fire 
were rebuilt as wretchedly as they were before. It is different now. 
The use of stone has become more general; wooden structures are 
being replaced by houses built of a fossiliferous, white limestone, 
which is quarried at the very gates of the city; and free use is made 
of the blue-and-grey marbles of Marmara, and of the flesh-coloured 
ones of the Gulf of Cyrica, in Asia Minor, in decorating the palaces 
of the great.” 

The Illyrian Alps, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bulgaria, are all 
treated in full and picturesque detail, and the summary of the 
government and administration of Turkey in Europe is a 
model of conciseness and lucidity. Roumania, Servia, and 
Montenegro follow; and then the author passes on to Italy, 
through a chapter on the general aspects of the Italian penin- 
sula which is of the deepest interest. This is, indeed, to write 
geography in a novel manner, and to invest the subject with 
such a charm that it must conquer indifference, and inspire 
taste. The very tables of statistics, the measurements, the 
driest details, are so arranged that they do not puzzle unlearned, 
while we have no doubt they prove satisfactory to scientific, 
students of a work which is to be described rather as a course 
of education than abook. The basin of the Po, Liguria, and 
the Riviera of Genoa, Tuscany, the Apennines, the Tiber, the 
Marches, the Abruzzi, Naples, Sicily (with a marvellous de- 
scription of Etna), Sardinia, and Corsica, are presented to 
us with all the speciality of the geographer, and all the zeal of 
a lover of nature and art working in the favoured realms of 
both. In the section devoted to Spain the portion which deals 
with men and manners is of particular interest. We do not 
remember to have seen in any work of Spanish travel an 
account of the Batuecas, a strange and barbarous people in 
the province of Salamanca, whom the author describes at 
page 387 of. his first volume. Of Portuguese Estremadura, he 
says, “It suffers neither from northern frosts, nor from fogs 
or aridity, and can boast of a climate approaching that of the 
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fabled Islands of the Happy,” and then he draws a picture of 
the vegetation which is fascinating indeed. His view of the 
prospects of Portugal is very similar to that of Mr. Crawfurd. 

The second volume is occupied with France and Switzerland, 
and we cannot imagine anything more thorough, complete, 
admirably arranged, and profoundly interesting than the his- 
torical geography of those countries, preceded by descriptions 
of their physical conditions. Into the ethnology of France 
M. Reclus goes deeply, and in the physical section of his sub- 
ject the great rivers have a very important place. This volume 
is so great a work in itself, that it seems almost an impertinence 
to do, what is, however, all we can do, acknowledge its excel- 
lence with thankful admiration. 

Austria, Hungary, Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
occupy the third volume, beyond which the translation of the 
Géographie Universelle into English has not yet gone. To the 
third volume, all that we have tried to convey respecting the 
others, and much that we would say if we could, equally applies. 
The task of translating this work is o1e whose magnitude and 
seriousness the general reader will hardly be able to estimate, 
but which any one who has had to compare translations with 
originals, and to wade through the mere transcripts that pass 
for equivalent renderings, can understand. Of the merit of 
its execution it would be impossible to speak too highly- 
Smoothness, accuracy, faultless idiom, and grace distinguish it ; 
the pleasure of reading the book is never marred by awkward- 
ness or abruptness in the text, and the singularly happy pictorial 
effect of the original is perfectly preserved. The work reflects 
the highest credit on Mr. Ravenstein, whose inestimable maps 
contribute to the value of these volumes to an extent that even 
a superficial examination wil] at once make evident. The author 
and the public are alike to be congratulated on the services of 
so accomplished an editor. 

The profuse illistrations add to the worth, the beauty, aad 
the charm of the Universal Geography ; the architectural draw- 
ings, and those which illustrate nationalities and costumes, are 
particularly interesting. 

We feel constrained to say, in conclusion, that it is much to 
be regretted that the price of this fine work should place it hope- 
lessly out of general reach. It contains such a vast amount of 
information, and it is so well calculated to inspire the taste for 
acquiring information, that it is a great pity it should not be a 
“popular” book,—a book for the people. We should like to 
see the Universal Geography in the school-rooms of the State 
schools, and those of private seminaries, and in use atall places 
where young people are learning a dry science, which might be 
turned into an elevating pleasure by this large contribution to 
the constituents of “ a liberal education.” 





CHINESE IMMIGRATION.* 

Mr. Sewarp’s book affords a very curious commentary on the 
somewhat grandiloquent preamble in the Burlingham Treaty 
with China of July, 1868, setting forth that “The United States 
of America and the Emperor of China cordially recognise the 
inherent and inalienable rights of man to change his home and 
allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of the free migration 
and emigration of their citizens and subjects respectively, from 
the one country to the other, for the purposes of curiosity, of 
trade, or as permanent residents.” 

It is a curiosity in diplomacy, if not in State policy, to pro- 
claim so loudly, as among “ the inherent and inalienable rights of 
man,” the right of expatriation, and a corresponding obligation to 
receive freely emigrants from all nations and invest them with the 
rights of citizenship,—and within ten years to pass an Act of 
Congress in direct violation of statutes declaring any decision 
or act questioning such rights “to be inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of the Republic,”—equally in vio- 
lation, too, of the terms of a Treaty “cordially recog- 
nising the mutual advantage of the free immigration and 
emigration of their citizens and subjects respectively.” The 
President's veto alone saved the United States from so flagrant 
a breach of good-faith towards China. But so great was the 
outcry and pressure brought to bear on the Executive by the 
liberty-loving citizens of the State of California, that a new 
Treaty was subsequently negotiated with China, casting to 
the winds the grand “fundamental principle” of the United 
States as to the “right of expatriation,” natural or inherent, 
“of all people,” and “indispensable,” or otherwise, “to the 
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enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,”—the sole object of which Treaty was to 
give to the United States or the State Legislature of Cali- 
fornia the power to interdict Chinese immigrants, and to 
get rid of those already in the State, as speedily and as con- 
tumeliously as possible. This does not read well, either for the 
justice or consistency of Republican rulers, whose ideas of 
liberty do not seem to include the rights of others, if these do 
not in all things harmonise with existing interests or popular 
feeling. 

The object of Mr. Seward’s book is to array the evidence given 
to prove that there never has been any justification for the 
alarm raised, either on moral, social, or industrial grounds, of 
such an influx of Chinese as would “ Mongolise ” California, de- 
moralise its people, and thrust out of the labour market all white 
workers. Mr. Seward has indeed had an easy task to make out 
his case in defence of the Chinese immigrant, and his long 
residence in China as Consul-General and Minister no doubt 
gave him considerable advantage in handling a question so in- 
timately connected with China, and the characteristic qualities 
of the Chinese at home and abroad. Nor is Mr. Seward 
singular in his feeling of sympathy with a people among whom 
he has lived sufficiently long to appreciate the many excellent 
qualities they possess. Few foreign residents, we believe, have 
ever left China, after a long sojourn in the country, without 
carrying away a highly favourable opinion of the Chinese as a 
nation; and a corresponding indisposition to see injustice and 
wrong done them, either from greed or a vulgar prejudice of race 
and creed. In the present instance, no one can read Mr. Seward’s 
book, or otherwise obtain the means of forming an independent 
judgment, without being convinced that all the ill-treatment 
and violence the Chinese have suffered in California, has been 
the result of a combination of the white working-classes against 
“cheap labour,” and of a determination, under various specious 
pleas of morality and industrial prosperity, to drive a perfectly 
inoffensive and hard-working class of workers from the labour 
market, that they might profit by the higher wages they could 
then exact from employers. There is nothing very surprising 
in such a trade-union proceeding from the workin z-classes 
there, since we see the same spirit and aim in many 
Trade strikes in our own and other countries. But what is 
surprising, in view of the facts so lucidly and forcibly 
brought forward in the work under review, is the support these 
same unti-Chinese and cheap-labour combinations have re- 
ceived from the educated classes, and the higher representa- 
tives of American opinion—Senators and Members of Con- 
gress—who could even force through the legislative bodies a 
Bill in flagrant violation of Treaty obligations. What- 
ever amount of misrepresentation may have been imported 
into the question, one fact stands out so clear as to be beyond 
dispute,—that the Chinese have rendered the greatest service to 
the people of the Pacific Coast. They have enabled them to 
make the great trans-continental railroad, known as the Centra 
Pacific, on which their material prosperity absolutely depended, 
after they had tried Irish labour and all the white labour to be 
obtained by high wages, and failed. It was not until some 10,000 
Chinamen were put to work, on the Pacific side of the Rocky 
Mountains, that any satisfactory progress towards completion 
could be made. They not only demanded less wages, and were 
more easily fed, but they alone could be relied upon to do 
the work for which they contracted, and to supply the frame 
and temperate habits, that could resist the climate. Having 
placed California in direct communication by rail with the oppo- 
site side of the continent, the same Chinese labour reclaimed 
large areas of swamp where white labour failed, both from the 
unhealthy nature of the work, and the indisposition of the 
available men to undertake it, even at greatly increased rates. 
The evidence of facts and statistics brought forward from the 
mouths of the employers in industrial undertakings and agri- 
culture, is overwhelming. It is freely admitted that, but for 
the aid derived from Chinese, it would have been impossible in 
the beginning to have carried on either the one or the other to 
any profit. 

Great as the benefit thus conferred upon the Californian 
people undeniably was, Mr. Seward has shown that it was only 
one of many and continuous services rendered ‘during the last 
twenty years to the whole community, whether in mining, 
farming, the reclaiming of swamp-lands, the establishment 
of numerous manufacturing industries, against the keen com- 
petition of the Eastern States, or in domestic service in the 
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interior, where white servants would not go. To a large extent 
this applies to San Francisco, where in the less remunerative and 
more menial services (equally refused by white workmen), they 
supplied an amount of labour of the most indispensable kind 
for the comfort and well-being of a large community. At one 
time, he shows that some 3,000 Chinese washermen performed 
almost exclusively the washing of San Francisco. But the 
same experience runs through the whole range of labour. 
The evidence given by witnesses before the Congressional Com- 
mittee in regard to the assistance rendered by the Chinese in 
advancing the material interests of the State of California, in 
its remote and isolated position, places the fact beyond all ques- 
tion. Without the railroad, the labouring classes of the Eastern 
States and of Europe could not get there. They had not the 
means. It is as far by sea from New York to San Francisco as 
from the former to Hong Kong, and without a trans-continental 
railroad it was too difficult of access for any great increase of 
population. Mountain range after range is piled up on the 
Pacific Coast, and a great, arid valley intervenes between it and 
the Sierra Nevada. In the absence of railways, Californian 
agriculture would have remained a great possibility of the 
future only. And the Chinese, now so “ contemned and 
despised,” were largely instrumental in bringing about a dif- 
ferent result. Mr. Low, a former Member of Congress, said in 
evidence that four-fifths of the labour on the Pacific side was 
performed by the Chinese. It was estimated by another wit- 
ness that the value of the property of the State created by 
Chinese labour in the building of railroads and in reclaiming 
‘Tule-lands (swamps) amounted to $289,700,000. ‘That is the 
‘wealth which a hundred thousand Chinese have added to Cali- 
fornia. It is wealth owned, held, and enjoyed by white men, 
and not by Chinamen. The Chinamen do not carry it away with 
them, and they could not, even if they would do so.” And yet, 
whether as regards this work, mining, or any other, whatever they 
have effected has been under many disabilities, enforced in part 
by legislation of a persistently hostile and vexatious character, 
and in part due to the hostility and lawlessness of the mining 
and working-classes at large. Tax upon tax has been levied 
upon their industry in the form of licences, under which a 
species of semi-legalised robbery was perpetrated upon the 
patient and much-enduring Chinese by the collectors. In view 
-of this state of things, one of the witnesses before the Congress 
Commission declared that “the life of a Chinaman in California 
is one of hardship and oppression.” In a Report of a Com- 
“mittee of the two Houses of the Californian Legislature in 
~1862, we are told,—‘It is a well-known fact that there 
has been a wholesale system of wrong and outrage practised 
upon the Chinese population of this State, which would 
disgrace the most barbarous nation upon earth.” This 
is strong language, coming from such a source, and we 
agree with Mr. Seward that “the men of California must 
prove it false before they can claim to appear before the 
world with clean hands in this matter of Chinese im- 
migration.” He has devoted several chapters to meet the 
various objections put forward by his own countrymen as afford- 
ing just grounds for their persistent hostility, and seeing that a 
very similar course of action has long been followed in our 
Australian Colonies, and on similar alleged grounds, it is a 
matter of some interest to Great Britain, no less than to the 
United States, to determine whether any foundation exists 
for the prohibitive legislation adopted in the latter, and urged 
recently in a memorial to Lord Kimberley, against the immi- 
gration of Chinese to Western Australia. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Contemporary is full of papers of a certain interest, the 
most readable, perhaps, being two on Lord Beaconsfield—one 
by “Shirley,” from the admiring point of view; and another 
- by the Rev. M. MacColl, which is hostile. In both, the 
main effort is to discern what manner of man he was who 
-attained such a position, to analyse his individual character ; 
-and in both, as in almost all contemporary writing about Lord 
Beaconsfield, there is a comparative indifference to the task 
which must one day be seriously undertaken, that of gauging 
-accurately his intellect and his powers. Shirley believes Mr. 
Disraeli to have been a born leader of men, imaginative, 
magnanimous, with an inexhaustible fund of “gaiety,” 
which of itself gave him strength. He asserts his literary 
power, though he admits that he had not the oratory which 
charms a multitude; and allowing that “he was hardly a 





child of our prosaic England,” he brings into strong relief his 
permanent faith “in the people of England, their genius, and 
their destiny,”—a faith, by the way, curiously contrasted with 
his remark, “I see no reason why you, too, should not fade 
like the Tyrian dye, and moulder like the Venetian 
palaces.” Shirley maintains that, as regards the suffrage, 
Mr. Disraeli was indifferent, because he believed in the 
nation, and not in its arrangements; that, as regarded 
Ireland, he thought the true policy was to create, not to 
destroy; and that, in menacing Russia, he was defending 
civilisation by the only argument perceptible to Russians. Mr, 
MacColl, on the other hand, though temperate in his criti- 
cism, evidently does not believe in his subject. He asserts that 
Disraeli, so far from being magnanimous, was often outrageous 
in his language—a certain fact, up to a particular period in his 
career—and suggests that he was ulcerated by contemptuous 
treatment at school, a view for which there is some evidence, in the 
curious and quite separate hatred and horror his novels display 
for the class of ushers. This ulceration increased that pride 
of race which he afterwards displayed, and which there is 
every reason to believe was the most genuine of his feelings. 
A Jew, full of p ide and fof great ability, brought first of all 
into social contact with men of intellect without principle, like 
Count D’Orsay, Mr. Disraeli pinned his political faith on Boling- 
broke, one of the most unprincipled of mankind, and remained 
through life a sceptic, both in politics and theology. He, indeed, 
told the electors of Taunton that statesmen must be governed by 
opportunity, and must even affect ideas they do not entertain, 
for the people must have leaders. He had, however, some strong 
sympathies, one being with the Mahommedan world, with which 
all Jews at heart sympathise; and another with the Throne, 
which he desired to restore to power. He even believed that Sir 
Robert Peel should have availed himself of the strong feeling 
created by the accession of the Queen, to restore the Preroga- 
tive. Mr. MacColl supports each argument in his thesis by a 
chain of facts and quotations, which make his entire paper a 
valuable contribution to the Beaconsfield literature. At page 
1013, for example, some very curious evidence is produced, 
showing that Lord Beaconsfield, who has always been sup- 
posed to be on the side of the North, and who had few sym- 
pathies with rebellion, wished the Emperor Napoleon to recog- 
nise the South, in which case, he believed, Earl Russell would 
have followed him, rather than quit power. The Duke of 
Argyll concludes his papers on the “Origin of Religion,” 
which are intended to show the immense probability that man 
originally had a revealed religion, which he lost in some great 
degeneracy ; and Mr. Bence Jones once more gives his opinion 
on Irish affairs. It is, in brief, that Ireland should be governed 
like England, but without juries. Mr. Bence Jones writes with 
great moderation and good-temper, but his absolute belief in 
himself reaches the sublime. Only wicked persons could dis- 
like his way of governing his estate, which is avowedly to 
manage it as he would a shop, treating all on it as persons in 
his employ. The idea that a nation can think an estate some- 
thing else than a property, or could object to a landlord farm- 
ing a large acreage directly, clearly never entered his mind. 
Yet he would not deny that if every landlord did it, irish 
society would be reduced to landlords and labourers; or that 
this is not the Irish, or, for that matter, the English idea of 
a civilised community. In a paper “ On Some National Char- 
acteristics of European Society,” Dr. Hillebrand seems to us 
to confuse “society” with intelligent conversation in a most 
confusing fashion, and to make of such conversation almost the 
object of civilisation,—not, surely, a sound view. It is pro- 
bable, however, that he has unconsciously exaggerated the 
prominence of this division of his thought, and regards con- 
versation only as the easiest test of the harmonious relation of 
the cultured towards each other. Mr. Knighton adds some- 
thing to the “ Reminiscences of Carlyle,” from his own experi- 
ence—and it is not a pleasant something. It will deepen the 
impression that there was a good deal of the wind-bag in the 
worshipper of reality, and also the impression of his bad- 
temper. This is characteristic :— 

“It was amusing to see how impatient he was of correction from 
his wife, and yet he would take correction from mine like a lamb. 
He was talking on one occasion with a distinguished nobleman about 
Herat. He pronounced in wrongly, Herat. My wife was an atten- 
tive listener. I was conversing with Mrs. Carlyle about a paper of 
mine that had recently appeared in Household Words, on ‘The 
Buried City of Ceylon,’ when I heard Carlyle say to my wife, ‘ You 
seem interested in our conversation.’—‘I cannot quite muke out what 
city you are talking about,’ said she.—‘ Why, do you not know Hérat, 
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on the western confines of Afghanistan and the eastern of Persia, 
that diplomatists are so much interested in just now?’—‘Oh, you 
mean Herat,’ said she, ‘ that’s quite a different thing. Nobody calls 
ic Hérat.’ He accepted the correction without a murmur, and for 
the rest of the evening spoke of the city as Herat. On another 
occasion he quoted wrongly from the Bible: ‘Is thy servant a dead 
dog, to do this thing ?’—‘ It is not a dead dog, Carlyle,’ said his wife 
—she spoke with a burr on the r, Karlyle; ‘it is not a dead dog, 
Carlvle, but a dog,—‘‘Is thy servant a dog, to dothis thing ?”’ Car- 
lyle heard her patiently to the end, and a little after took occasion to 
repeat his misquotation quite gravely : ‘Is thy servant a dead dog, to 
do this thing?’ His wife, like a prudent woman, did not hear it. So 
much easier do we find it to be corrected by other people’s wives 
than by our own!” 


And this :— 


“K,. ‘The magazines and reviews have been very busy with you 
lately, sir.’ —C, ‘Ay, have they? Ineverread them. I have the 
most utter contempt and abhorrence for the literary canaille of the 
day, with their Reviews, and Magazines, and Times newspaper. They 
should try and understand me—that would be more sensible. And 
what have they teen saying?’”’ 


Sir Henry Taylor contributes to the Nineteenth Century the 
first kindly paper on Carlyle’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,” in which he 
finds traces of “enduring love and sympathies and admira- 
tions,” ‘‘clouded by misanthropic moods,” having their origin 
partly in ill-health, and partly in a long-continued sense of 
despair, which, says Sir Henry, was not entirely unreasonable :— 


“ At a time when he was slowly emerging from obscurity, and 
sadly struggling for the means of subsistence, I was in communica- 
tion on the subject of literary pensions with the one of our statesmen 
now goue to their rest, who was the most distinguished for his love 
of literature, whilst his feelings of benevolence certainly exceeded 
what most of our public men have time for. I ventured to propose 
that a pension should be offered to Carlyle, and the answer was that 
aman who wrote such a style as that ought to starve. Carlyle did 
not know of the proposal at the time, nor did it ever come to his 
knowledge, nor would jt perhaps have met with his approval. But 
the reception given to it is significant of what was thought of him by 
most men of high cultivation in the orthodox and classical school of 
literature.” 


Sir Henry Taylor ventures to say, in a passage of unusually 

profound criticism, that although Carlyle was absolutely sincere, 
“many of his opinions were not, and that this was, in part, the 
‘secret of his popularity :— 


“His relations with the people are without a precedent, as far as 
I am aware, in these times, or in any; the human paradox of the 
period. He is their ‘chartered libertine,’ assailing them and their 
rights, insisting that they should be everywhere ruled with a rod of 
iron, and yet more honoured and admired by them than any dema- 
gogue who pays them knee-worship. In courting the people, it is 
easy, no doubt, to err on the side of obsequiousness, and to lose their 


“respect. But it is far from easy to defy them, and yet to conquer. 


How the conquest has been achieved by Carlyle is a perplexing pro- 


. blem. Is it that the man, being beyond all question a genuine man, 
. there is nevertheless something unreal about his opinions ; so that the 


splendid apparitions of them are admired and applauded by the people, 
as they would admire a great actor in the character of Coriolanus, 
and another in the character of Menenius Agrippa, and still more an 
actor who could play both parts in turn ? 

That is very just, though at the same time, as Miss Bronté 
once pointed out, the average Englishman likes to be mentally 
belaboured, and even respects Matthew Arnold for telling him 
that he is an “ill-bred bourgeois.” It is only when his 


ells rights ” are interfered with, or he is told that he cannot ride, 
* that he gets seriously angry. 


Mr. Vance Smith contributes a 
criticism of some value to the many which have appeared upon 
the New Revision of the Testament. He says it will be found 
that the changes of text are not many, the Textus Receptus 
being singularly accurate, and many suspicious points being, 
in fact, instances of the awkward use of Greek tenses natural 


‘to men who thought in Hebrew, and used Greek as an acquired 


tongue. He makes many criticisms of the revision, especially 
objecting to the substitution of “the Evil One” for “evil” in 
the Lord’s Prayer, which, he thinks, scarcely warranted by 
analogy, but he only convicts the Revisers of one serious mistake. 
They have, he says, retained the title “ Epistleof Paul the Apostle 
tothe Hebrews,” without indicating that there is no manuscript 
authority for it whatever. They had, however, decided in the 
beginning to leave the titles untouched. Mr. Myers offers, in 
“Ernest Renan,” a charming biography of the philosopher, 
who is, he says, a pure Breton, of a family which emigrated 
from. Cardiganshire about 480, and settled at Ledano, on the 
Trieux, where Renan was born in 1821, in a house filled with an 
atmosphere of religion andlegend. He had intended to become 
a priest, but study in the seminaries made him sceptical, and 
he developed by degrees into the rationalising Hebrew Professor 
known to all Europe, and a Conservative from a somewhat 
Separate stand-point, a distaste for the tendency to individualism, 





which operates, he thinks, like a dry-rot to break up every old 
society. France, he considered, after the German war, “ seemed 
to have before her then the choice of two paths, the one leading 
through national self-denial to national strength, the other 
through democratic laxity to a mass of private well-being, likely 
to place its own continuance above all other aims.” France 
chose the latter, and with it weakness; and her cnly 
revenge on Prussia will, he thinks, be “ the spectacle of ease and 
luxury which will sap the robust self-denial of Germany.” That 
theory assumes that democracy will never be unselfish, a point 
upon which history, as yet, gives little light. ‘True democracies 
are hardly born yet, those which we call such having been based 
on slavery. That M. Renan has revealed the gravest of all 
democratic dangers we cannot, however, doubt. We have 
noticed elsewhere Mr. Romanes’ paper on ants, and can only 
name here Mr. Arnold-Forster’s answer to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and the closely-reasoned argument of Mr. Shaw Lefevre in 
favour of the Irish Land Bill, which is in brief a statement that 
nothing is forced on the landlords to which good landlords do 
not already agree, and ends with this serious warning :— 

“Tt is greatly to be hoped the Peers will deal with the Land Bill 
in the same wise and politic manner. Looking broadly at the Irish 
Land Question, it must be clear that we are passing through an 
agrarian movement not dissimilar in its tendencies and objects from 
those of which most countries in Europe have had experience during 
the present century; one closely connected with the advance of 
democracy, and aiming at greater independence for the cultivating 
class. The first act of this movement was in 1870, we are now in the 
second act. Whether there is to be a third and more extreme move- 
ment must depend upon whether, in the main, the present measure 
will remedy the grievances and wrongs of which immediate com- 
plaint is made, and whether it will satisfy the yearnings for greater 
independence and security on the part of existing tenants, and 
provide machinery for the rapid extension of full ownerships in tke 
future.” 

The Fortnightly has nothing of first-rate interest, unless it 
be the conclusion of Sir F. Doyle’s two papers on horses, which 
to us, who know nothing whatever of racing or stud-hooks, or 
anything connected with the horse, seem simply admirable. 
Sir Francis’s theory is that the modern system of racing does 
not improve horses, producing only swift, non-staying brutes; 
and that if horses are to be improved once more, the wealthy 
must breed fine beasts, without thinking of their earning- 
powers as three-year-olds. It is a curious accidental proof of 
the soundness of Sir Francis Doyle’s opinions, that he pub- 
lished his high estimate of American horses—which are 
bred to stay (p. 714)—before the American Iroquois had 
won the Derby. Mr. Galton’s paper on “The Visions of 
Sane Persons” is curious, but gives us an impression of 
readiness to receive imperfect evidence. Napoleon’s seiz- 
ing General Rapp by the arm to point out to him the 
brilliancy of a star which none but himself saw, does not 
convince us that he did see it. He may have done so, and Mr. 
Galton’s remark on the loneliness of very great persons—one 
reason of the extraordinary liaisons they are apt to form—and 
their consequent liability to madness, is most subtle; but it is 
at least as probable that Napoleon saw nothing. He was a 
great actor, did not know what truth was, and was always 
trying to differentiate himself from other people. This is in- 
teresting, if only the evidence is certain :— 

“ A common form of vision is a phantasmagoria, or the appearance 
of a crowd of phantoms, perhaps hurrying past like men in a street. 
It is occasionally seen in broad daylight, much more often in the 
dark ; it may be at the instant of putting out the candle, but it 
generally comes on when the person is in bed, preparing to sleep, but 
is by no means yet asleep. I know no less than three men, eminent 
in the scientific world, who have these phantasmagoria in one form 
or another. A near relative of my own had them in a marked 
degree. She was eminently sane, and of such good constitution that 
her faculties were hardly impaired until near her death at ninety. 
She frequently described them to me. It gave her amusement during 
an idle hour to watch these faces, for their expression was always 
pleasing, though never strikingly so. No two faces were ever alike, 
and they never resembled that of any acquaintance. When she was 
not well the faces usually came nearer to her, sometimes almost 
suffocatingly close. She never mistook them for reality, although 
they were very distinct. This is quite a typical case, similar in most 
respects to many others that I have.” 

That the mind can project such images is, of course, true, 
because it does it in sleep, and we kaow too little of sleep to 
predicate that it can confer on the mind any new power. Mr. 
A. Traill’s judgment on the Land Bill, from the Conservative 
side, is that it will do good, if the Land Court is a strong one, 
and does not plunder landlords too much, and that it ought to 
be accepted; and there is an account of “ Hindu Households,” 
by Mr. W. Knighton, not at all new, and wanting in detail; but 
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remarkable for a certain sympathy, the absence of which is so 
perceptible in most English accounts. Mr. Knighton does not 
describe the Hindoos as if they were ants, but as if they were 
people he had visited. By the way, has he authority for saying 
that natives think pork will induce disease? That the Eastern 
abhorrence of pork may have sprung from some early outburst of 
trichinosis, enshrined in the popular traditions, is extremely pro- 
bable, but the Indian peoples do not give that reason. They 
hold the eating of pork not so much unhealthy as shameful, and 
this ina sense not, that we could ever discover, attaching to any 
other of the forbidden foods. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 

Man’s Moral Nature. By R. W. Bucke, M.D. (Triibner and Co.) 
—The author of this essay is, it appears, an ardent admirer of Walt 
Whitman ; hence, perhaps, some of the obscurities in his pages, which 
we must candidly say baffle us. In the leading thought of the book 
there is a good deal with which we sincerely sympathise. Love and 
faith are the main factors in progress, and religion and happiness are, 
in fact, substantially identical with moral elevation. ‘‘ The highest 
moral nature is in accord with the truth of things,” and the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that we are to “love all things, because all 
things are worthy of our love; we are to hate nothing, and we are to 
have absolute faith.” This, indeed, looks like simple Christian teach- 
ing, but our author, it seems, holds that the step in advance made by 
Christ is by no means a final step; itisrather merely “one step inan 
immense, perhaps an infinite series.’ This sentence shows pretty 
plainly to what school of thought Dr. Bucke belongs. He argues 
that a high moral and a high intellectual nature generally go together. 
If so, it looks to us like an inconsistency to believe woman’s moral 
nature superior to and her intellect inferior to that of man. Woman’s 
moral nature is higher than man’s, because she has more love and 
faith, a.view, indeed, for which much may be said. In support of 
his theory that those who have the best moral natures live longest 
(those whom the Gods love, do not, according to our author, die 
early), he mentions the Jews, who, it appears, are both exceptionally 
moral and long livers. We are quite unable to criticise such a state- 
ment ; all we can say is, it is rash to advance it, unless it can be very 
clearly substantiated. Does the author hold that at some future day, 
when the moral nature is vastly improved, there will be a correspond- 
ing lengthening of human life ? 

My Start in Life. By a Young Middy. 1 vol. (Sampson Lowand 
Co.)—These bright letters of a young middy are pleasant reading. 
He starts in such freshness and high spirits, and writes so naturally, 
that his indifference to the trammels of syntax becomes amusing. 
His delight is in cricket, dancing, music, and athletics, though in the 
latter part he awakes to the beauties of nature. The degree to 
which cricket fascinates him can be understood by saying that there 
are above forty references to it. His manner of referring to people 
unconnected with the Navy or athletics is novel; he speaks of 
Kingsley “raving” about tropical scenery, refers to an archeologist 
as “the man who is digging it [Ephesus] out,’”’ to an astronomer as 
a “man by the name of Stone.” The comparative value of literary 
and scientific men, as against that of cricket-playing naval officers, is 
not realised by our middy. The account of the China station, and 
his expedition in the Fiji Islands, is the best part of the book. 

An Old Educational Reformer: Dr. Andrew Bell. By Professor 
Meiklejohn. (Blackwood.)—It is not every one in these days who 
knows what is meant by the “ Madras System” which some eighty 
years ago made the name of Bell famous. Briefly, it meant teaching by 
monitors, a plan which has been very extensively adopted in our 
primary schools, though not carried to the length which its originator 
contemplated. The name of “The Madras” System it got from the 
fact that it was at Madras that Dr. Bell, then a chaplain in the East 
India Company’s Service, first put it into execution. The life which 
Professor Meiklejohn, who himself enjoys an endowment furnished by 
Dr. Bell’s munificence, has here given us is an interesting one. The 
son of a barber at St. Andrew’s—not a common barber, it must 
be understood, but a friend of Professors—Andrew Bell dis- 
tinguished himself throughout life by a practical sense which 
enabled him to achieve success in more ways than one. He 
wrought a great change in education, and did what, perhaps, 
was more valuable than any improvements of detail, gave a 
great impulse to popular feeling in its favour; and he attained 
a position of considerable dignity, holding at the time of his 
death the Mastership of Sherbcrne Hospital and a Canonry at West- 
minster, and he realised a very handsome fortune. Much of this 
fortune he bestowed in his lifetime on the furtherance of the cause 
to which he devoted himself. The life is well told, in moderate 
compass, without any offensive hero-worship. Dr. Bell, indeed, 
though a most useful citizen, was scarcely a hero. He had through- 
out life a too evident eye to the main chance—thongh, as will have 





been seen, he was capable of generous acts—and he was not above 
jealousy. In any case, he deserved commemoration, and Professor 
Meiklejohn, utilising the materials to be found in the volumes put 
together by Southey and his nephew, has given him his desert in a 
very satisfactory manner. 


Shakespeare : Selected Plays, Abridged for the Use of the Young. By 
Samuel Brandram. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—It is not necessary to 
adopt the opinion of the royal critic, that much of Shakespeare was 
‘sad stuff,” before we approve of Mr. Brandram’s plan of selecting 
and abridging. It is not too much to say that there are several plays 
which are not worth reading, except to regular students of the poet; 
and that there are few which, for the audience which Mr. Brandram 
contemplates—the young—will not be the better for some judicious 
excisions. Whether Mr. Brandram’s excisions are always judicious, 
it is no easy matter to say. He has had the practical experience 
of what takes the audiences to which he is accustomed to recite; and 
this experience may be fairly taken to outweigh the purely literary 
considerations on which a critic would decide. Certain conditions 
of space have also to be taken into account, and the - question 
is, not so much whether we do not regret this or that omission, 
but whether we should not regret as much, or even more, 
others which would have to be made. In Hamlet, the “play” 
is left out, its bearing on the drama being explained in a few 
sentences. Doubtless, this is a loss, but it is a loss which does not 
much affect a reader,—which, anyhow, does not prevent him from 
gaining a very just conception of the whole. Besides supplying in 
prose the place of the parts omitted, Mr. Brandram has added a few 
notes explanatory of difficult phrases or obsolete words. The plays 
selected for treatment are, besides Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado about 
Nothing ; Twelfth Night, or, What You Will; As You Like It, Macbeth, 
and The Tempest. We highly commend this volume to those who 
may be thinking of introducing their children to a first acquaintance 
with Shakespeare. Indeed, any grown-up reader who should know 
it well would not be badly equipped.—TIn the same connection we 
may mention An Index to Shakesperian Thought. By Cecil Arnolil. 
(Bickers and Son.)—This is a volume of extracts, alphabetically 
arranged, in which the author, to quote the language of his preface, 
has sought “to classify under accurate headings every passage of in- 
terest in the works of Shakespeare.” It may be doubted whether the 
headings are always “accurate.” Was the “Justice” “in fair 
round belly, with good capon lined,” a “ lawyer,’ as he is here de- 
cribed, or a “ Justice of the Peace ?’’ Shakespeare has been thought 
to have had Sir Thomas Lucy in his mind. But, on the whole, the 
book is carefully put together, and may be commended to those who 
like their Shakespeare so dressed up. 


Mother Shipton Investigated. By William H. Harrison. (W. H. 
Harrison.)—Mr. Harrison has collected here in a handy little volame 
what is known of “Mother Shipton.”” He would have done better, 
perhaps, if he had omitted some very unsavoury details of a witch- 
craft story. If any one is exercised in mind about the prophecy,— 


** The world to an end shall come, 
Tu eighteen hundred aud eighty-one,” 


it may comfort him to know that it was “fabricated about twenty 
years ago, by Mr. Charles Hindley.” There is, in fact, very little but 
fabrication about the whole business, and “ Mother Shipton’ must 
cease to be regarded as an interesting example of “ uninspired 
prophecy.” 

The Future of Palestine. By B. Walker. (Nisbet.)—Mr. Walker 
gives us, by way of introduction, an interesting account of the 
German colony of Haifa, near Carmel. We quite agree with him in 
thinking that this shows what may be done with Palestine. A country 
that has been under Moslem rule for twelve centuries and under 
Turkish rule for four will not be restored in a year or two; but there 
is evidence enough to show the lutent possibility. But we doubt 
whether Mr. Walker’s suggestion of European action comes within 
the domain of practical politics. Our experience of the “ European 
concert ’’ does not encourage us to be very hopeful about a scheme 
according to which ‘‘one of the Great Powers, by previous under- 
standing with the rest,” is to seize the occasion of wrong-doing on 
the part of Turkey, and take possession of the country, holding it in 
trust for ten years, and making such improvements as she thinks fit. 
Nor does the alternative by which the Jews are to buy the country 
from the Porte, for some such trifle as fifty millions, commend itself 
to our reason. Unfortunately, the Jews who have the millions do not 
want to go back to Palestine. They prefer London and Paris. And 
the poorer class has for the most part an absolute aversion to the 
manual labour by which, in any scheme for the settlement of 
Palestine, they must live. 


Alfred Tennyson : His Life and Works. By Walter E. Wace. (Mac- 
niven and Wallace.)—If it is right to produce a book .of this kind at 
all, Mr. Wace may be allowed the credit of having performed his task 
in a satisfactory manner. He shows good-taste throughout, so far 
as it can be:shown where, for the most part, it would have been 
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better taste to have said nothing at all. It is pretty well known that 
Mr. Tenvyson does not like to have personal details about himself 
given to the public, and we cannot help feeling that this is a wish 
which should be respected, while at the same time the interest of 
the public in such information is not in itself blameworthy. But 
ceally, we ought to be satisfied with what a writer chooses to show us 
of himself, and not to go an inch beyond what he is perfectly willing 
to tell us. 

Remains of Gentilism and Judaism. By John Aubrey, F.LS., 
1686-87. Edited and annotated by James Britten, F.L.S. (Published 
for the Folk-Lore Society, by Solihull, Peyton, and Co.)—This curious 
manuscript of Aubrey’s has never before been published in its entirety, 
though extracts of some of its most interesting contents have been 
made from time to time, both by Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. W. J. 
Thoms. Mr. Britten gives it to the world in a complete edition, on 
which he has bestowed much labour, and which he has enriched with 
notes, possessing, as might have been expected, no little value of 
their own. A very curious record it is of bygone customs and super- 
atitions, none of them, by the way, more remarkable than the “ Sin- 
eater,’—a functionary who used to attend at funerals, and for a 
ghilling and a “square meal” would take upon him the sins of 
the deceased. There was probably no thought of the remission of 
@piritual penalties. The survivors thought to secure themselves from 
possible annoyance from the dead man. If he were relieved by the 
4‘ Sin-eater” he would not, they believe, be driven to ‘“ walk.” 
Aubrey, who died early in the eighteenth century, often remarks, 
of some custom, “ before the warres”? they did so and so; and, 
indeed, states explicitly that the Civil War swept away many of 
these old beliefs and observances. The illustrations from English 
sources of Roman superstitions are very curious. Aubrey has col- 
lected some noticeable illustrations of the “Fasti.” Martial, too, 
suggests some curious analogies. In one place (where, by the way, 
te is a misprint for tw), the Roman poet laughs at the belief that hare’s 
flesh makes those who eat. it handsome. “It has been thought,” says 
Levinus, “ex leporis esu exhilarescere homines, atque aliquid venus- 
tatis formaeque elegantioris concipere.’”’ A propos of hares, here is a 
curious bit of “experience.” “It is found by experience that when 
one keeps a hare alive, and feedeth him till he have occasion to eat 
him, if he telles before he killes him that he will doe so, the hare will 
thereupon be found dead, having killed himself.’? We should say that 
it is “found by experience” that you cannot keep a hare alive in this 
way, whatever you may say or not say to him. The Latin, we may 
remark, might have been more correctly printed. There are three 
or four mistakes in this one extract about the hare. 

The Book of Scotsmen Eminent for Achievements in Arms and Arts, 
Church and State, Law, Legislation, and Literature, Commerce, Science, 
and Philanthropy. Compiled and arranged by Joseph Irving. (A. 
Gardner, Paisley.)—We regret to begin a notice of any work by so 
experienced and painstaking a compiler as Mr. Joseph Irving with 
considerable fault-finding. In his prefatory note, Mr. Irving depre- 
cates comparison of his book with such similar works as those of 
Robert Chambers and William Anderson, on the ground that it is 
“essentially a brief dictionary,—reasonably accurate, it is hoped, so 
far as it goes, but at the same time suggestive, rather than ex- 
haustive.”’ Unfortunately, it is not “ reasonably accurate ;” the size 
of the biographies is not in proportion to the importance of their 
subjects, and in far too many respects is it “suggestive” of that 
compilation described as “‘ Men of the Time,” and of which we had 
occasion to say some more plain than pleasant things a few years ago. 
The work has been very hurriedly prepared for the press, otherwise 
there would have been no necessity to have in a first edition 
@ supplement, under the name of “ Additions.” Is the relation 
between the body of the book and the “additions” to be judged 
from such a fact as that both in the one and in the other we have a 
biography of Mr. William Jenkins, the promising young Aberdonian 
and diplomat who fell along with poor Cavagnari at Cabul, and who 
is variously described as having been born in 1846 and 1849? Ina 
dictionary arranged on the alphabetical principle, why should the 
name of Mr. Shairp, “ Principal of the United College of St. Salvador 
and §t. Leonard, St. Andrew’s, and pastoral poet,” appear between 
two Simsons; and seeing that he is mentioned mainly because of his 
poems, why is not the reader made aware of his having been ap- 
pointed Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford? Why is 
it not recorded of Mr. Carlyle that he wrote a biography of John 
Sterling; of Dr. John Hill Burton, that he has recently written a 
history of the reign of Queen Anne; and of the late Mr. Alexander 
Russel, that ho is the author of “The Salmon”? It would have 
been wise on Mr. Irving’s part to have excluded living men from his 
“Dictionary,” for, as in the case of similar works, it would be difficult 
to say whether the sins of omission or of commission are the greater. 
Why is only about half the space given to Mr. Carlyle that is allowed 
to Dr. Charles Rogers, a noted, not to say notorious, promoter of 
“monuments” to Wallace, Bruce, and other illustrious dead, who 
need nothing of the kind ; and why should we have such gossip about 
the latter “eminent Scotsman,” as that at St. Andrew’s University 





he was “not highly distinguished as a student, but popular with the 
professors, as well as the students?” Is it not, to say the least, 
strange that we should have a biography of the assistant-editor of 
“‘Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,”’ and not a word about the editor, Dr. 
Findlater? Mr. Irving is kind enough to supply us with a short 
notice of his own life, but it would not be difficult to tell with what 
Scotch counties he is naturally most familiar, from the abundance and 
rhetorical effusiveness of certain of his biographies. Still, the book 
is capable of being made an excellent work of reference; and as it 
stands, it gives an account of rearly 3,000 Scotsmen. Like most 
productions of this enterprising provincial press, it is well got up, the 
most accurate statement made by Mr. Irving being that “the pub- 
lisher, Mr. Gardner, has taken much pains to finish the work with 
taste.” 

With Irregulars in the Transvaal and Zululand. By W. H. Tomasson. 
(Remington.)—Mr. Tomasson’s reminiscences are, in fact, much more 
occupied with Zululand than with the Transvaal. His book was written 
before the Boer revolt commenced, and its only bearing on this matter 
is to be found in its incidental references to the condition and character 
of the Boers. The writer’s opinion of them is very unfavourable. 
‘“‘ Morals he [the Boer] has none,” he says, with sententious brevity ; 
and he draws a very unpleasing picture of their domestic arrange- 
ments, which are, indeed, as bad as those of many English labourers. 
Yet he finds exceptions, of whom he speaks in high terms. Such 
were Mr. Piet Uys and his sons, killed in the deplorable Zlobane 
affair. It is a curious thing, if it is true, that our victory at 
Kambula saved the Transvaal from a Zulu invasion, and that “ if it 
had been lost, the Boers would have been annihilated.” There are 
some very interesting details about the Prince Imperial. He seems 
to have been very much in earnest about his profession. “The Prince’s 
passion for information was boundless, and the questions he used to 
put, searching in the extreme. For instance, he would ask, “ How 
many biscuits in a bag?’ Of course, the unhappy commissariat 
officer thus tackled broke down. The next question would be, “ How 
many in a barrel, then?’ ‘Are there more in a barrel than in a 
bag?” To all, the answer would be the same; the Prince would then 
remark, “‘ Great want of organisation,” and down would go the whole 
thing in his note-book. Then, perhaps, he might begin to query about 
the different qualities of the grass around him, and soon knew the 
difference between sweet and sour veldt, what animals would do best 
on the former, and what on the latter. As to the composition of the 
Irregulars, we are told that the Danes make the best soldiers and the 
Americanised Irish the worst, a consolatory statement, should these 
latter gentlemen leave off subscribing money, and take to fighting for 
Ireland. As to fighting qualities, we hear but little good of our 
young regiments. If it had not been for our old and seasoned regi- 
ments, everything, thinks the writer, must have collapsed. His 
description of ascare in the campis very disagreeable reading indeed. 
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LL . 
Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands? 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 

Rowlands’ Odonto. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH 

ANNOAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, from 9 till 7. 
Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 

H. F, PHILLIPS,. Secretary, 

Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. S.W. 


TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER.COLOURS.—The EXHIBITION now 
includes a Collection of Works by Professor MENZEL. 
Open from 10 till 6.—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lurline, 
the Rhine Maiden, by Mr. George Buckland.— 
Arctic Exploration, by Commander Cheyne, R.N.— 
Porcelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. D. Cogan.—The 
Photographer's Sunbeam, by Mr, T. C. Hepworth.— 
The Rising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electricity, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Fleuss’s 
Diving Apparatus—The Electric Railway.—Balmain’s 
Luminous Paint Room—Recitals by Mrs. Stirling and 
others at 3 on Saturdays. Admission to the whole, 
Is. Open from 12 till5 and 7 till 10. 


JOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper’s Hill, near Staines. 

It is HEREBY NOTIFIED that the following 
Appointments to the Public Service under the 
Government of India will be offered for competition, 
after the prescribed course of study, among such 
Students as may join the College in July, 1881 :— 

Thirteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department (in lieu of Ten, as previously advertised). 

Two Appointments in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 

i 


JULAND DANVERS. 


Public Works Department, India Odfice, 
June lst, 1881, 








—_— GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


RETIREMENT of HEAD MASTER. 

The Governing Body are prepared to receive appli- 
eations for the Office of HEAD MASTER of this 
School, as organised under the Scheme dated April 
28th, 1876. 

It is intended that the School shall be an efficient 
School of Mathematical and Natural Science, and of 
Modern Languages and Literature ; that Latin shall 
form a part of the ordinary course of instruction, and 
that Greek shall be taught, without extra fee, to all 
Scholars whose Parents or Guardians do not object 
to it, in such a manner as to fit them for the Univer. 
sities, and for holding the Exhibitions attached to the 
School, the aggregate value of which amounts to 
nearly £500 a year. The Religious Instruction given 
in the School must bein accordance with the doctrines 
of the Church of England. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of some 
University within the British Empire. He will receive 
a fixed stipend of £200 a yeur, and a Capitation Fee 
varying according to age from £4 to £5 for each Boy 
in the School. He will be required to reside in the 
School House, in which accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 40 Boarders. He will be required to take 
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charge of the School at the beginning of the ensuing 
term, which is fixed for Tuesday, the 13th of 
September. 

Copies of the Scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, and all other necessary information, 
may be obtained from the Clerks to the Governing 
Body of the Grammar School, to whom applications 
(with Testimonials) must be forwarded before the 
9th July, 1881. 

JOHN DAW and SON, Clerks, 
13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

VNOWER STREET SCHOOL for 
WT GIRLS.—PUPILS are received at the HALF 
TERM, THURSDAY, JUNE 16th. Fees 3, 4, and 4} 
guineas a term.—For prospectus and further particu- 

lars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


ae Justice of England. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 





ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MAN LS 


WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 
EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND GO.,, 


68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. 





BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS IN STQCK; COMBINATION SUITES. 
CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 





HEAD MASTER. 


AME ALICE OWEN’S SCHOOL 
for BOYS, Clerkenwell, 


GOVERNORS, 
The WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of BREWERS of 
the CITY of LONDON. 

The Governors will shortly 
ELECTION of a HEAD MASTER 

The School has lately been reconstructed, under a 
Scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners. 
Preference will be given to Graduates of a Univer- 
sity, between the ages of 80 and 45. 

The Salary will not be less than £400 a year. 

Assistant-Masters are appointed by the Governors, 
and paid under the Trust. 

The course of Instruction in the School comprises 
such subjects as are required by the Scheme, as settled 
by the Commissioners for Endowed Schools. 

Candidates are requested to forward their applica- 
tions, with testimonials (dated since January Ist, 1880), 
before June 30th, 1881, after which day the Governors 
will proceed to the ELECTION, 

Particulars may be obtained, on written application, 


from 
WILLIAM C. HIGGINS, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, E.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The Councils of University College, Liverpool, and 
of the Liverpool Royal Infirmary School of Medicine 
are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS in connection with the 
above institutions. The stipend of the Professor will 
be £400 per annum, together with a share of the fees, 
The holder of the Professorship will for the present 
be required to give instruction in Mathematics, until 
a separate Chair of Mathematics shall have been 
endowed, He will also be expected to deliver & 
course of lectures to evening classes. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applica- 
tions and testimonials not later than June 20th, 1881, 
to either of the undermentioned :— 

W. J. STEWART, 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

R. CATON, M.D., 184 Abercromby Square, Liver- 





proceed to the 





pool. 
_May 18th, 1881. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, _ Elstree, 
Herts.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY 14th and 15th, to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to boys under 14, on April 1st, 1881, viz., two 
Junior Platt Scholarships of the value of £30 for three 
years, and two House Scholarships of the same value, 
—For information, apply, to the HEAD MASTER. — 
R OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
\ SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 














HERBORNE SCHOOL.—NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be competed for 
on July 26th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 
I EV. R. H. QUICK, formerly Assist- 
ant Master at Harrow, takes into his house 
boys who have not before been at a boarding-school, 
and who are intended for the Public Schools.— 
Address, Hill House, Guildford. en Fe 
bg MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND SPELCH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘Thorough education and a happy 
home ensured.—Apply, “L. ©.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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* TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


HUNYADI 


The APOLLINARTS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 











“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,’ 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&c , &e. 

The name of the ‘*‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,”’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 

| and 2s per bottle. 


HEAL AND SON 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


JANOS. 











NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DOULTON WAR E. 


As inferior Imitations of their Celebrated ART STONE WARE are being 
introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the Public that their ART 
PRODUCTIONS bear an impressed Stamp, with the Name in full, ‘‘ DOULTON, 
LAMBETH,” with the year of manufacture. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND GLASS. 


OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 
Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 
‘WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


OSLER’S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
partments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
‘tor years, Full particulars post free. 


OHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


LOXDoN sila Mdaaiiin Dinciien 

















LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Pte Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. i 
pyubscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
tooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





EA POLICIES.—REDUCTION of TIME for STAMPING, 
: Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1881. 
an Commissioners of Inland Revenue call attention to the fact that the time 
Rited Bore stamPing, policies of i insurance, made or executed out of the 
gdom, has been reduced from two months to fourte days f: 

= a in the United Kingdom. en eee 
A Policy received in the United Kingdom before June Ist, 1881, may be stamped 
wikia fourteen days from that date, provided that it be brought tol be prs a 
jee Hag expiration of two months from the date of receipt in the United 





Just published, price 6d. 
By the Author of “What 


Science is Saying about Ireland.” 


Lona 


lone Co., Hull; sold by HamiLton Apams and Co., 32 Paternoster Row, 





j 


ANGLO-BILBAO STEEL ORE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 





NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the LIST for APPLICATIONS for SHARES will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, the 4th inst., for London, and on TUESDAY 


NEXT, the 7th inst., for the Country. 
STANLEY BANNING, Secretary. 
Tower Chambers, Moorgate, E.C., June Ist, 1881. 





ANGLO-BILBAO STEEL ORE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
SHARE CAPITAL, £80,000, IN £1 SHARES. 


FIRST ISSUE at par, 60,000 SHARES, payable 2s 64 per Share on Application, 
7s 6d on Allotment, the balance (if required) in two or more calls at not less 
than one month's notice of each call 





The Company’s properties were carefully surveyed and fully reported on by the 
late Professor D, Forbes, F.R.S., formerly Consulting Engineer to the Rio Tinto 
Mining Company (Limited), and Secretary to the Steel and Iron [nstitute, 
Great Britain, This report (which with others can be furnished) has lately been 
confirmed by various English and Foreign Engineers of high repute, including 
John Greig, Esq., Manager of the Coltness [roa Company, Scotland; A. Simpson, 
Esq., M.E.; T. S. Webb, Esq., late Manager to the Norwegian Titanic Iron 
Company (Limited); Mons, H. Barthe, C.E., Director-General of the Société 
Métallurgique de Perigord at Paris; Thos. J. Hay, Esq, C.E., of Pickonham Hall, 
Swaffham ; and G. W. Hepburn, E3q., C.E., of 150 Leadenhall Street, E.0. 

The ores from this Company’s property have been already used by the Rhymney 
Iron Company, the Coltness Iron Company, and Patent Shaft and Axle Company, 
Messrs. W. Baird and Co., the Lilleshall Iron Company, Messrs. Sparrow and 
Poole (of Wrexham), the Société Métallurgique de Perigord, the Société Anonyme 
de Comentry, Fourchambault, France, and by many others. 


DIRECTORS. 
G. Vans Agnew, Esq., Director of the Colar Gold Mining Company (Limited), 
and of the Great Polgooth United Tin Mines (Limited). 
Sir John Hamilton Cox, Bart., C.B., Director of the Wynaad Gold Mining Com- 
pany (Limited). 
Wm. Green, Esq, (late Ironmaster of Corbyn’s Hall Works, Dudley). 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hope, V.C., Army and Navy Club. 

J. Rudollp Hemmann, Esq., 19 Moorgate Street, E.C. : 
BankErs—Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 

So.tcrrors —Messrs. Blachford, Riches, Kilsby, and Wood, College Hill, E.C. 
Avupi1Tors—Messrs. Foster, Hight, and Co., 3 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OrFIcEs—Stanley Banning, Esq., 60 Tower Chambers, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. 


ANGLO-BILBAO STEEL ORE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for acquiring and working extensive and valua- 
ble hematite iron and “steel”? ore quarries, situated within a mile of Bilbao, 
Province of Biscay, in Spain, the grant being known as the “ Josefa Mines,” and 
comprising about 65 acres, intersected by the navigable River Nervion and by the 
Bilbao and Tudela Railway (with a special siding), thus affording unusual facilities 
for transport to all parts at small cost. 

Biscayan iron ore yields from 50 to 60 per cent. of metallic iron of the finest 
quality, and unsurpassed for Bessemer and Siemens steel manufacture. For ages 
past the iron and steel ore obtained from the Bilbao mines has been justly 
celebrated for its extreme richness and purity. 

“Give me my true Bilbao blade.”’—SHAKESPEARE. 

British iron ores are partly exhausted, and ironmasters here are to a great 
extent dependent on their supplies of hematite and pure ores from Bilbao, the 
export from that place last year being about 2} millions of tons. The great 
superiority of the geographical position of the Jcsefa Mines, for easy and cheap 
transp ort, is a most important item, other Spanish iron jes in the district 
having bad to spend some millions of pounds to bring their ore to market, and 
the Bilbao Iron Ore Company (Limited) has alone expended about £500,000, but 
nevertheless that company realised the enormous net profit of £81,519 last year. 
No such expenditure is required for working the Josefa Mines. 

Two cargo samples of the ore analysed by Dr. H, M. Noad, of St. George's 
Ho:pital, London, yielded respectively 56 and 59 per cent. of metalliciron, 2°0 and 
2°8 per cent. of oxide of manganese, and no sulphur or phosphoric acid, indicatirg 
its extreme richness and purity, The mines are reported to be inexhaustible, and 
as the ore lies immediately on the surface, it can be werked like a stune quarry 
in England, without any expensive outlay or risky mining operations. The ore 
can be qnariied at about Is per ton, the average freight to England is about 9s per 
ton, and the average selling price here, taking good and bad years toge ther, may 
be taken at about 18s per tcn, c.i.f. British ports, or from 8s to 10s per ton f.0.b. 
at Bilbao, so that, after making a liberal allowance for costs, and management, 
commission on sales, and all other charges, it is estimated that an annual output 
for 100,000 tons only for sale at Bilbao would yield net profits of £17,500 per 
annum, equal to about 30 per cent. on the whole of the first share issue, although 
not likely to be all called up at present. As large sales can be made, and ship- 
ments commenced immediately, and without outlay beyond the cost of quarrying 
and putting the ore on board ship, immediate dividend returns may be relied upon. 

The moderate cons‘deration to be paid to the vendors is £16,000 in cash, and 
£20,0(0 in paid-up shares, and all formation costs are contracted for at 5 per 
cent. on the amount of the registered share capital. An agreement to the above 
effect, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association, can be seen at the Com- 
pany's Offices, and Prospectuses, Maps, Reports, and Forms of Application for 
Shares may be obtained there, or of the Company's Bankers. 

N.B.—Applications for Shares may also be made by letter addressed to the 
Secretary or Bankers of the Company, simply stating the number of Shares 
required, and enc osing 2s 6d yer Share. 
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ORKING-MEN’S CLUB and 

INSTITOTE UNION (31 Southampton 

Street, Strand) ANNUAL MEETING on SATUR- 

DAY NEXT, June lith, at 3 o’clock, the Very Rev, 

the DEAN of WESTMINSTER in the Chair, at the 

COLLEGE HALL, Westminster, Ent:ance ia Dean's 
ard, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Ornamental 
Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 259 Rooms and 
is ‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the 
largost Swimming-Baths in England is attached to the 
Hotel, and is now Open for the Season. Cheap 
Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months from 
all principal Railway Stations. Tariff and every 
information of Manager. 


| gg enemys JACKSON and GRAHAM, 

Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations. Surveys, ¢c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Bight Hon. Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice MANISTY. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HiaGrnys, Esq. 
EDMOND RoBerT TURNER, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Francis ‘thomas Bircham, Esq. 
The Hon, Hallyburton G. Campbell. 
Jobn Clerk, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick George Davidson, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. 
William James Farrer, Esq. 
Henry Ray Freshfleld, Esq. 
The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir Farrer Herschel!, Q.0., M.P. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
Jobn James Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 
William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Charles Manley Smith, Esq. 
John Swift, Esq. 
John Marmaduke Teesdale, Esq. 
Edward Tompson, Esq. 
Sir William Henry Walton. 
Arnold William White, Esq. 
Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Invested assets on Dec. 3ist, 1880...... £5,404, 488 
Income for the year 1880 .... oe 480,432 
Amount paid in claims to Dee. ¢ st 12,642,214 
Reversionary Bonuses allotted for the 
five years ended December 3lst, 




















1879 675,853 
Aggregate Keversionary Bonuses 
eee 6,198,991 


The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 44 per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the Revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of Premium, 
which are materialiy lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the re- 
duced rates of extra Premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 

HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miuimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3ist, 1880. 


Prevx AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 

Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secure by a policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 

The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoprraTE Premicms. 

BONUS ALLOWED ~ INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
EARS, 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations. the 

l Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


WILLS’ BEST 
BIRDSEYE, 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARis, 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 








THE “ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS” 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
27 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


Patent automatic action. Perfect immunity insured from all foul gases and poisonous effluvia in clos ts 
pipes, and drains. Price 3ts, Fixed ina few minutes. Out of sight, cannot get out of order. Last many 


years, 


From “The British Medical Journal,” 
April 2nd, 1881. 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS. 


One of the sanitary precautions most urgently | 


needed at the present day is a meaus of preventing 
sewer-gas from entering houses. In the face of the 
continual sanitary improvements, diarrhea, infantile 
and adult, typhoid poisoning, pseudodiphtheric throat 
affections, &c., are still extensively fatal, and often 
most markedly so, in the houses of the rich as well as 
of the poor. It has been noticed in some well- 
sewered towns, that since the introduction of sewers 


| 


PATENT SEALED MARCH Sth, 1880. 


far as possible, be permanently ch: ‘ 

disinfecting, antiseptic fluid, which should sonst” 
the water-closet itself, and an always-acting, antisepti 
water-trap, capable of neutralising whatever aon 
gas passes from the soil-pipe. This is an additional 
precaution, which is of great value where all the other 


| arrangements are of the best kind, and it is reall 
| indispensable, where they are less effective, pan 


such diseases appear to be on the increase ; and it is | 


especially to be noted that they haunt localities which 
are high and dry, and apparently removed from 
sources of infection of the soil, the air, or of the 
water. Some crucial examples have been observed in 
the best houses in Edinburgh, and in the best dis- 
tricts of London, as wellas in regard to provincial 
towns. It is impossible not to attribute this pre- 
vailing plague of sewer-gas in houses to the in- 
troduction of the water-closet system in connection 
with arterial drainage by sewers. Remedies, such as 
the relaying of sewers, a thorough system of ventila- 
tion of the soil-pipes, and the introduction of improved 
forms of water-closet, and well-devised traps. are in- 
dicated as radical; and wherever these can be applied, 
they ought to be. On the other hand, itis often found 
that such remedies are so costly and difficult of appli- 
cation, involving such an outlay upon leasehold 
premises, that itis practically fouud very diffi -ult to 
induce householders to adopt them, even when serious 
outbreaks of illness or chronic suffering from throat 
affections, headaches, and other indications of sewer- 
gas poivoning have attracted attention to this frequent 
source of disease. Again, where well-trapped and 
well-placed water-closets have been introduced, it is 
cer ain that, with our present system of drainage, 
what are intended to be sewers of passage are (as is 
well known to be the case in a majority of London 
districts) rather sewers of deposit, and sources of 
putrefaction and of exhalation of sewer-gas. Even 
the best appliances will with difficulty prevent sewer- 
gas from forcing the traps, aud passing up in gushes 
into the house whenever the closet is open, and water 
passes down the pipe, displacing the gas. Hence, 


| 





| has been brought under t. 


practical men have long felt it to bea great desideratum | 


that the water left in the water-cluset pan should, as 


where they cannot be depended upon (as j 

universally the case) for being mine ae 
order. Such an apparatus was some time pe 
brought into public use by a Mr. Baker, and brought 
prominently before the attention cf the public. [t 
was extensively used both in the public service and 
in private asylums, and is still effectively used in 
many places. It was, however, found to be somewhat 
difficult to fit,on account of its shape, and of some 
complexity in valves and rods, and of other technica} 
difficulties. These difficulties have been completely 
overcome by a new and simple apparatus, of the sort 
which is now introduced under the name of “The 
Antiseptic Apparatus,” and which has been in use for 
many months in the houses of various persons, who 
have given it a thor ugh and searching trial. ‘After 
such thorough trial, we can speak of it with great. 
favour. It is a copper cylinder, easily and 
cheaply attached to any closet-pan, within the 
woodwork, by an _ ordinary plumber, without 


| deranging the.existing arrangments, and it is charged 


with a strong solution of permanganate of potash. 
Each time the plug descends after it has been raised 
it discharges into the water contained within the 
closet-pan a charge of the solution. This remains 
mixed with the water, and destroys all organic con- 
taminations, neutralises sewer-gas, and has the advan- 
tage of acting as a continuous and valuable antiseptic 
barrier to the entrance of such gas. It does not 
require charging with the fluid more than abvut once: 
a year in a closet which is extensively used, the 
cylinder containing one thousand charges of fluid, 
Quietly and ee this useful improvement. 
e notice of prominent sani- 
tarians and practical men, and it is making its own 
way. It is, in our view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple inventions of the day, and is likely, 
we believe, to come into very general and extensive 
use. It is always easy to renew the charge, and its 
practical operation is so simple, that it appears to 
remain in working order for years without eifort. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. E.C., LONDON, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 











FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS., 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In _ the 
z complaints peculiar to females these Pills are 
unrivalled. Their use by the fair sex has become so 
constant for the removal of their ailments that barely 
a toilet is without them. In the boudoir of the lady 
of fashion and the humble garret of the seamstress 
alike, universal favour is accorded to these repova- 
ting Pills; their invigorating and purifying properties 
render them safe and invaivable in all cases; they 
may be taken by females of all ages for any dis- 
organisation or irregularity of tho system, speedily 
removing the cause and restoring the sufferer to 
robust health. As a family medicine they are 
invaluable for subduing maladies of young and old. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. ‘ 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box, 





, — 

FRY’S|-+yrys CARACAS COCOA, 

| A choi d C x 
COCOA | “A soeat Sutin opeaene article.” 

| eens, 

| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY'S| FPRys cocoa exrract. 

| Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


AA ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. 
L Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Oid trish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fulle-t examination, contirmed by a Govera- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilieries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


LDRLDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustacies to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

\ OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
ie 'ANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
hye GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Care for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Scl- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither coufinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 

Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 


ls 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 
Ask for EADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 


COCOA, 
| 
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i cnet 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





W.—Numerous inferior and low- 
eae metats being in the market (some- 
: 8 b, isleading analyses), 
porsbasees must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 
N.B—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers sce that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Dilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE OREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


TONGA, NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Lancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WitttAM Murrett, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusa, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


SAUCE. 




















KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








A SPECIFIC 
FOR 


“A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured her.”—‘* A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days."— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along tne lower jaw, and in front and behind 
theear, Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,”’— W. H.. aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralzic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 

-the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were iu a very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
Siving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 


Plough Court, Lombard Gtrest, London. 





DR. 


KARAM. suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- B 

AL . RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLF, HAY-FEVER. 
which will cure tue severest cases in half-an-hour. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d « bortle. Address, Dr. 

ALKARAM., DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, HAY-FEVER. 


37 Newgate Street. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


NEA V E'S, 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 





FOR | 
FOOD 


Lancer.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat Jouknat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTORERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


INVALIDS. 





Post 8v0, price 2s 6d. 


HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN 
A Popular Essay, by Jutivs ALtTHavus, M.D. 
With 4 Illustrations (one coloured). 


London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster Row. 





At all the Libraries. 
HE ROSE of VENICE. A Novel 


relating to the Council of Ten in the Venetian 

Republic. By S. CHRISTOPHER. “It is written with 

taste and foeling.”—Duily Chronicle. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
R. _WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London. 


I LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1881. No. DCCLXXXVIII. Price 








2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE LAND OF Kuemi. PartI. The Arsinoits Nome. 
MATTIE: THE HISTORY OF AN EVENING. 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part VIIT. 
NORWEGIAN SONNETS. By J. Logie Robertson. 
BEOLCO AND THE ‘‘ COMMEDIA DEL!.’ ARTE.” 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘COYA.’ 
A TALK ABOUT ODEs, 
THE SECOND STAGE OF THE LAND BILt. 
WILLIAM BLACKWvuOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 253 


bie CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


JUNE. With Illustrations by Georze du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
CoNTENTS. 


Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 16. 
Miss Tubbs’ Pets.—17. George’s Confession.—18, 
Fenton Folk.—19. Friends in Council. 

SprkinG WANDRRINGS, Ana-Capri—From Capri to 
Ischia—La Piccola Sentinella—Ischia and Forio— 
Monte Epomeo—From Ischia to Naples—Night at 
Pompeii—San Germano, 

AUTHORS FOR HIRE. 

THe ROMANCE OF A WAYSIDE WEED, 

AMONG THE DICTIONARIES. 

LOVE AND PAIN. By Una Taylor. 

A GRAPE From A THORN. By James Payn. (Withan 
Iustration.) Chap. 23. The Widow's Ring.—24. 
A Change of Views.—25, In Quarantine.—26. A 
Change of Patients. 

London : SMITH, Eu DER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TURKEY, PERS PLAN, 
INDIAN ‘CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W- 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


Bats and TOILET WARE. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON. 
Sponge Baths, Best make ........ - 683d to 28s. 
Sitz do. do. ae «- 123 oo = 192. 
Plunge’ do. do. + 14s » =558. 
Hip do. do. . 16s »» 203 6d. 
Travelling do. do. « 173 » 448. 
Gas Furnace do. do. +1205 99 2103. 





Travelling Trunks do. .. 138 6d ,, 26s. 
Toilet Ware, Bath Can, and P: ail ... 11s os 208. 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower 














aths. 
"5 aaliliieateaiin WARRANTED. 
Handles Screwed or Rive’ tte: d. Table | Dessert Carv’rs 
Blades of the Fi inest Steel Knives Knives pr. pair 
js. d.js. d. js d. 
33-inch Ivory Handles ...perdoz..12 6) 9 6| 6 O 
8$ do. do. eee... 20.116 6112 0! 6 G 
3§ = do. do. to balance . do.|18 6113 6) 6 6 
4 do. do. do. do. 21 014 0| 7 6 
4 do. do. * do. do. 24 0,18 0| 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. do.|30 0,20 0; 9 O 
4 do do. do. do.| 33 0:23 0) 9 0 
4 do. do. extra large do.|36 0/26 0/10 6 
4 do. do. African ...... do.|}40 0/32 0:13 6 
4 do. do. silverferrules do..42 0:33 0.15 O 


Samples at above rates Post Fre 
CARRI AGE PAID TO ANY R: AILWAY. STATION. 
COLZA OIL, highest quality . 23 9d per gall. 
KEROSINE do., Water White, safe, 
inodorons ......... ae & ‘ie 


AY ILLIAM s. “BU RTON, General 

Furnishing [ronmonzer, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &e. CATALOGUES containing 850 Lilustrations, 
POST FREE. 





4 yr YY SS COCO A. 

P GRATEFUI—COMFORTING. 

‘“‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 


bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong evough to resist every tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 


around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 

point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 

ourselves well fortifle a with pure blood and a pro- 

perly nourished frame."—Civil Sercies Gazette. 
AMES EPPS sod CQO.,, 
HOMGo0PATHIC CHEMISTS. 

Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for After- 

noons, 
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Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s, with a Portrait and a Map of the Country. 


COLONEL GORDON 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. 


From Original Letters and Documents. 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Author of the “Life of 
Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B.,” &c. 


“There are probably few living Englishmen of whose deeds the world has heard much, but of whom 
personally it knows so little as of the distinguished officer known as ‘Chinese Gordon.’ | A man who put down 
a rebellion which was dissolving the Chinese Empire ; who ruled for five years an African province, which 
extended more than half the length of the Nile; and whose name is known and feared over a great part of 
Asia and Africa, is one of whom most of his countrymen would like to hear. Mr. Birkbeck Hill has minis- 
tered to this natural curiosity in a handsome volume just published.’’--Daily News. 

6 Tirows a flood of new light on the character and the career of one of the most extraordinary Scots- 
men of the present century,”—North British Daily Mail. 

“ Golonel Gordon’s letters will be read with melancholy interest by all—and their number is large—who 
watched his efforts for the regeneration of a portion of Central Africa...... They reveal to us, perhaps more than 
a compilation would have done, the springs of action and idiosyncrasies of a man who, had a wider field been 
granted him, would have left a broad and not a merely episodical mark upon the world’s history.”’— 


Atheneum. 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TWIxXT GREEK AND TURK; 


Or, Jottings during a Journey through Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus in 
the Autumn of 1880. 


By M. VALENTINE CHIROL. 
With Frontispiece and Map, post Svo, 10s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND; 
Or, John West’s Colonial Experience. 
By A. C. GRANT. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the advantages of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 
Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 
open daily, from 9 a.m, till 10 p.m. 


Subscription for Club Membership, as described in the foregoing, 
together with 6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating ¢ 
Library ...  ... a 


Three Guineas 
per Annum, 


Two Guineas 


Subscription for Club Membership only ... 0... 0 see see oes per Aunum 


One Guinea 


per Annum. 


¢ 
=) 

( From 
Subscription to the Circulating Library only... ... 0 6.0 ew ( 





PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Forwarded, post free, on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 


4 
STEPHENS STAINS FOR WOOD. 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell, 

Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 

effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


_ _HENRY C. STEPHENS, 19l Aldoragate Staeet, London, E.0. if... 
MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 


Contractors by appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


ii 
THE WORKS OF THE Lar; 
MRS. MACKARNESs, 





“ There are few writers since Miss Ed Yat 
who bave been so successful as Mrs, Mache time 
pointing out the value of domestic vistas 
Atheneum, May 28, 1881. Ne8,"— 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM, 
Forty-first Edition, 9d cloth ; ¢d sewed 
“* Aide-toi, et le Ciel t'aidera,’ is the mor, 
pleasant and interesting story, to which wees this 
this Gazette a place immediately afier Chea 
Dickens, as its due, for many passages not wren 
d him, and for a scheme quite in unison with bist 
eelings towards the lowly and ” 
Literary Gazette, , Sepremned.*. 
*,* A Cheap Edition of the above popu! 
been prepared for distribution. Sold only Deane 
J 


price 1s, containing 12 copies. 


Also by the same Author, each, cloth lettered. pri 
or in Coloured Wrapper, 6d. ee 


MARRIED and SETTLED. 
“COMING HOME,” 

OLD JOLLIFFE: not a Goblin Story 
The HOUSE on the ROOK. ; 
“ONLY: a Tale for Young and Old. 
AMY'S KITCHEN : a Village Romance 
“A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” i 


SIBERT’S WORLD; or, Cross Purposes, 


Cloth limp, 2s. 


Also in a collected form, as follows :— 


SUNBEAM STORIES. A Selection of 


the Tales by the Author of ‘' A Tra 
Sunbeam,” &c. Illustrated by Teakeas 
Anelay. First Series. Contents: A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam—Old Jolliffe—Sequel to Old Jolliffe— 
The Star in the Desert—‘* Only "—“4 Merry 
Christmas.” Feap., 33 6d, cloth elegant. 


SUNBEAM STORIES. Second Series, 


Illustrated by Absolon and Anelay. Contents: 
The Cloud with the Silver Lining—Coming Home 
~—Amy’s Kitchen+The House on the Rock. 
Feap., 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


SUNBEAM STORIES. Third Series, 
Illustrated by James Godwin, &c. Contents: 
The Dream Chintz—Sibert’s World; or, Cros 
Purposes. Feap., 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


SUNBEAM STORIES. Fourth Series, 
Contents: Minnie’s Love; and the New Tale, 
Married and Settled. Illustrated with 4 Ful- 
page Engravings. Feap., 3s 6d, cloth elegant. 


*,* No Village Library ought to be without a Set 
of the above extraordinary Popular Stories, of which 
the aggregate sale has reached hundreds of thousands, 


LITTLE SUNSHINE. A Tale to be 


Read to very Young Children. By the Author of 
‘A Trapto Catch a Sunbeam.”’ In square 16mo,. 
Coloured Borders, engraved Frontispiece and 
Vignette, 2s, cloth boards, 


“ Just the thing to rivet the attention of children,” 
—Stamford Mercury. 

“* As pleasing achild’s book as we recollect seeing.” 
—Plymouth Herald. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


the TENARY of GEORGE 
) STEPHENSON. — All interested in_ the 
Centenary of George Stephenson should read the 
Books. by Mr. Michael Reynolds, on ENGINE 
DRIVING LIFE, price 2; ; Lt J\COMOTIVE ENGINE 
DRIVING, price 4s 64; STATIONARY ENGINE 
DRIVING, price 43 6d; and especially the MODEL 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, price 4s 6d, in the 
pages of which the life and early struggies of George 
Stephenson and the other Locomotive Pioneers are 
most graphically set forth. : 
Any of these Books will be sent post free on receipt 
of the price affixed by the Publishers. <a 
CKospy LOcKWooD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C. 


Just published, in 1 vol.. price 3s 6.1, post free for cash. 
IOSITIVE ASPECTS oO 
UNITARIAN THOUGHT and DOCTRINE, 

Ten Lectures recently delivered by various Minister 
in St. George’s Hall, London, With Preface, by the 
Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., &c. To be had by 
order from any Bookseller, or at the Office of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associtt 00, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, where also other Unitarian Books and 
Tracts may be obtained. Catalogues sent free.— 
Address, Miss C. PHILPOT, 37 Norfolk Street, Stravd, 
London, 


— 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Tree 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Robert G. Warts, M.D., P.RSL, 
FC.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. ‘ 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. ae 
- a fe _ 8 
NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 
or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN io 
Three Months how to Read, Write, aud Pronouns 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J Hs 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8+0, pp. 791, price 
London; DULAU and Co., 37 Soko Square. 
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ae 
e. V. WHITE AND CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 
(Successors to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO.) 


The TWO VICTORS. By Mrs. 


BEDELL BENJAMIN. 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 





DARCY and FRIENDS: an Irish 
Story. By JosEPrH McKin. 1 vol., price 
7s 6d. 


'§ LITTLE GIRL. B 
nr ERY CAMPBELL, A me 
1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


UNCLE ANTHONY’S NOTE- 


BOOK. A Collection of Stories for Young 
People. By Mary Caumonr, [ Shortly. 








IN THE PRESS. 

MY SISTER the ACTRESS. By 
Frorence Marryar, Author of “ Love’s 
Conflict,” ‘“‘ Woman against Woman,” &c. 
3 vols. 


ALICE WARNER: a Novel. By 


Mrs. Joun ALLEN. 2 vols. 


A NEW WORK of FICTION. 


By Harrrett JAy and Ropert BUCHANAN, 
Authors of “ The Queen of Connaught,” 
and “The Shadow of the Sword.” 


POEMS and LYRICS for IDLE 
HOURS. By Cuaruorre A. PRICE. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., Publishers, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, 8.W. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady.” 2 vols. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 
Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 
Love-Knots. By the Author of 


“Ursuta’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols, 


The Future Marquis. 
CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 

Love, Honour, and Obey. By 
Iza DuFFusS HARDY. 3 vols. (Newt week, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


RCHITECTURE of CAMBODIA. 

—See the BUILDER (44, by post 434) for 
Illustrations ; also Views of Old Salisbury Workhouse, 
and Premises, Pall Mall—New Tay Bridge—Mont 
Blane Tannel—Linbility for Quantities—Rainfall— 
Ancient Lights—Florentine Carvings—New Fruit 
Market — Plumbing — Colour Tueories, &¢. — 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





TIME-SAVING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 


— on any dayin any year. Prices from 
8 Gd, 


LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 

emorie ; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 
LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable. From 10s. 


LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’'S INDEX- 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Besant and Rice, Authors of ‘The 


Golden Butterfly,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Tt makes, at any rate, a very pretty story. The reader follows with great interest the fortunes of pretty 
Kitty Pleydell...... Her account of the ways of fashionable life at the Wells, of her own modestly-narrated 
triumphs as Queen of Beauty, and the rivalries of the Nancies and Peggies of the hour, is charming, and often 
both witty and wise. The story never fligs for a moment, and is lively and amusing throughout."—D sily News, 

“It reads almost as naturally as anything of Defoe's. Kitty Playdell is as sweet a heroine as novelists 
have invented...... On the whole, it may be said that this picturesque story will add to the reputation of the 
authors.”—Athenenm. 

‘Messrs, Besant and Rice have written many pleasant novels, but we are not sure that they have ever 
writteu one to which the epithet may be more safely applied than to ‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet.’......We may 
fairly call it ove of the best books of its kind we have seen for some time, It thoroughly comes up to the 
standard at which it aims, and leaves nothing to be desired as a pleasant companion."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





SECOND EDITION of Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 


“ No honest critic can deny that we have in‘ The Black Robe’ a genuine success...... The plotis most care- 
fully constructed and artistically worked out, containing sufficient elements of mystery and uncertainty to 
make its unravelment a delightfully exciting task...... Altogether, ‘The Black Robe’ may be counted as one 
more triumph for its author.’’— Morning Post. 








Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. roar 
“MY LOVE!” By E. Lynn Linton, Author of * Patricia Kemball,” ‘Leam 
Dundas,” &e. 3 vols. | Just ready. 


NEW NOVEL am the AUTHOR a “ The NeW REPUBLIC.” 
A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By William Hurrell 
ALLOCK, 2 vols. | Nearly ready. 


Now ready, feap. $vo, C!oth extra, 7s 6d. 


SONGS of a WORKER. By Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MY GARDEN WILD, and WHAT I GREW THERE. By Francis George 


HEATH, Author of ‘The Fern World, &c. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. A New Edition, Corrected. 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Demy 


[Nearly ready. 


The WANDERIN G JEW. By M.D. Conway. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the press. 





NEW VOLUME of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


ALIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. Christie Murray, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.’” 
The ABDICATION; or, Time Tries All: a Play in Three Acts. By W. D. 


ScoTT-MONCRIEFF. With Seven Fine Etchin,s by John Pettie, R.A., J. M‘ Whirter, A.R.A., Colin Hunter,, 
Tom Graham, &. W. Macbeth, and W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. Small folio, 21s. (In the press. 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d per Volume. 


The AGONY COLUMN of the TIMES, 1800 to 1870. ; GASTRONOMY asa FINE ART. By Brillat-Savarin. 
Edited by Alice Clay. | ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W.S. Gilbert. First Series. 

LATTER-DAY LYRICS. Edited by W. Davenport 
| yalatea—Charity—The Princess—The Palaca of 


By Don| ‘Truth—Trial by Jury. 
| ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W. S. Gilbert. Second 
Series, Containing:—Broken Hearts—Engaged— 
Sweethearts—Dan'l Druce—Gretchen—Tom Cobb— 
The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA. By W. H. The Sorcerer—H.M.S, Pinafore—The Pirates of 

Mallock. Penzance. [In the press. 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By | CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry 8. Leigh. 

E. Lynn Linton. | LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
OLD STORLES RE-TOLD. By Walter Thornbury. and FROLICS. By William T, Dobson 
THOREAU: HIS LIFE and AIMS. ByH. A. Page. | PENCIL and PALETTE: Anecdotes of Pa‘nters,, 
By STREAM and SEA. By William Senior. | with Gossip about Pictures. By Robert Kempt. 
JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by Henry 8. Leigh. | The BOOK of CLERICAL ANEUDOTES. By Jacob 
PUNIANA. By the Hon. Huch Rowley. | Larwood. 

MORE PUNIJANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. | PASTIMES and PLAYERS. By Robert Macgregor, 
PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. | MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED: a Popular Abridg- 
The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. With | ment of“ Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Chapters on Dickens es Letter-Writer and Public | ee TIES of CulTICISH. By Henry J. 

Reider. | Jennings. 

MUSES of MAYFAIR. Edited by H. Cholmondeley- | QULPS and QUIDDITIES. Selected ani Edited by 

Pennell. | W. Davenport Adams. [In the press. 


THE WANDERER’S’ LIBRARY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 

MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By | The LIVES of the CONJURERS. By Thomas Frost.. 
George Daniel. With Illustrations by Robert | The LIFE and ADVENTURES of aCHEAP JACK. 
Cruikshank. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by Churles 

The OLD SHOWMEN and the OLD LONDON FAIRS.| Hindley. ater il laa 

By Thomas Frost. ‘ LOW-LIFE DEEPS: an Account of the Strange: 

The WILDS of LONDON. By James Greenwood. | Fish to be Found There. By James Greenwood. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS; including |SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS 
the Origin of Signs, and_ Reminiscences connected |" "yy.noirs of the Sanson Family (1688 re 1847). 

with Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. By | E jitad by Nicacae Caciaand. 7 y as 


Charles Hindley, With Illustrations. A E vee 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By fi og BEHIND the SCENES. 
yitzgeraid. 


Thomas Frost. | 
The STORY of the LONDON PARKS. By Jacob | LONDON CHARACTERS. 
Larwood. With Illustrations. | Illustrated. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR JUNE. 

CONTENTs. 

JosEpu’s Coat, By D. Christie Murray. Illustrated 
by Fred. Barnard, 

OvuR COOLING SPHERE. By Rev. William Downes, M.A. 

THe COUNTESS FELICITA’s Discovery. Part 1. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

RAMBLES ABOUT ETON.—VI. 
With 4 Illustrations. 

STANZAS ON READING “I’D BE A BUTTERFLY.” By 


Containing :—The Wicked World—Pygmalion and 
Adauns. 
PHILOSOPHY of HANDWRITING. 


Felix de Salamanea. 
The CUPBOARD PAPERS. By Fin-Bec. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mulock. 





By Perey 
In the press. 

By Henry Mayhew. 
In the press, 





Price One Shilling. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 

For JUNE. 

CONTENTS. 
Tue Comet or A Season. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Tue Great Fire or Lonpon. By Aiex. C Ewald. 
COLONIAL ANIMALS AND THEIR ORIGIN. Partl. By 

Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. Illustrated. 

Cuar_es Lams’s Humour. By Alex. H. Japp, LL.D. 


By Alfred Rimmer. 





BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 
LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 


LETTS’s DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. 


Of all | 


Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William | 
feet; or72 Queen Victoria Stre et, London, E.C. | 


‘| 


Henry S. Leigh. Tue NAMES OF THE En@LisH Counties. By Henry 
Lavuzun. By Charles Hervey. Bradley. 
THE STRANGE Bev. By James Payn S Ehae > , 
z r JES ‘KENS IN gE s CHatr. 
KaYLrs. By Robert Macgregor. CHARLES DICKENS IN THE EDITOR R 






Science Nores. 
TasLe Tatx. By 


By W. Mattieu Williams. 
Sylvanus Urban. 


g 
A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. 


H. Mallock. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with 


Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. 
Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of 





a 








i 
4 Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology of the 
University of Leyden. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
TOY ATIOY AOANASIOY ISTOPIKOI AOTOTI: 
} Historical Writings of St. Athanasius, according to the 


Benedictine Text. With an Introduction by WILt1AM BricHt, 
{ D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 








SOPHOCLES. Edited, with English Notes and 


| Introductions, by Lewis Campsett, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
i Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. In 2 vols. Vol. II. 
iy AJAX, ELECTRA, TRACHINIA, PHILOCTETES, FRAG- 
| MENTS. 8vo, price 16s. 


LOCI E LIBRO VERITATUM: Passages 
Selected from GascoicNe’s TuEotocican Dictionary, Illus- 
trating the Condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. With an 
Introduction by Jas. E. THorotp RocrErs, M.P. The only Work 
giving Contemporaneous Evidence on the Condition of English 
Society in the Fifteenth Century. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. aa 


CICERO DE ORATORE. With Introduction 
and Notes by Avucustus §8. Winxins, M.A., Owens College, 
Manchester, Professor of Latin in the Victoria University. 
Book II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s._ 


The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Trans- 
lated by Various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. Max 
MULteEr. 


Vol. X. Part I. The DHAMMAPADA. Translated 
from the Pali by F. Max Minter. Part Il. The SUTTA 
NIPATA. Translated from the Pali by Favspori; being 
Canonical Books of the Buddhists. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Vol. XI. The BUDDHIST SUTTAS, Translated by T. 
W. Ruys Davins. Part I., containing :—1. The Maha- 
parinibbina Suttanta—2. The Dhamma-kakka-ppavattana Sutta 
—3. The Terigga Suttanta—4. The Akankheyya Sutta.—5. The 
Ketokhila Sutta—6. The Mahdsudassana Suttanta—7. The 
Suttasava Sutta. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS, 

Observed, Reduced, and Discussed by Admiral Wm. H. F. Smiru, 
R.N., K.S.F., D.C.L. Revised, Condensed, and _ greatly 
Hi | Enlarged by Grorce F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S., Inner Temples 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


** The work is one of sterling merit, which not improbably will exercise a con- 
siderable and beneficial influence on its department of science.’—Sir G. B. 
Arry, K.C.B., F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal. 


MODERN GERMAN READER: a Graduated 
Collection of Prose Extracts from Modern German Writers. 
Edited by C. A. Bucnuerm, Phil. Doc., F.C.P., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in King’s College, London, 
sometime Examiner to the University of London. Part I. With 

ia English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a Complete 

Hit Vocabulary. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
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BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
GOETHE’S EGMONT. Witha Life of Goethe, &e. 


Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Witha Life of Schiller, 


i an Historical and Critical Introduction, Arguments, and a Complete Com- 
| mentary. Fifth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. A Comedy. 


With a Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, &c. ir 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. - a ee 


SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN: Egmonts Leben 
heen, ~' Belagerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition. Extra feap, 8yo 
cloth, 2s 6d. } 


GOETHE’S IPHIGENIE auf TAURIS. A Drama. 


a Critical Introduction aud Notes. Extra feap. 8yo, cloth, 3s. 


Second 


With 





Tondon: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 7 


ria 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
TALLEYRAND AND LOUIS xvi 


DURING THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
With a Preface, Observations, and Notes by M.G. PALLAIN, 


**Talleyrand was never dry and never diffuse, and appears in writi . 
XVIII. to have used a free pen. His reports of ietartiners and come ata 
his sketches of the august and illustrious men he had to deal with, hig pore 
observations and mighty reflections will place him in the highest rank of | rial 
writers. The king whom he addressed was a man of wit, and enjoyed Talley 
rand's delicate irony.”—Daily News. nye 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE WELLUFIELDS, 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “Tho First Violin,” &e. 


In crown &vo, price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


THIRD EDITION OF MR. SYDNEY BUXTON3 
POLITICAL HANDBOOK. 





“ A most useful book to any one and every one engaged in politics, or likely to 
make politics a study.”—Liverpool Mercury. 





A 
HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY, 


With the Arguments on Either Side. 
By SYDNEY C. BUXTON. 
Third Edition, now ready, 8vo, 5s. 


New Svusseots.—‘*The THREE F’S,’’ LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
LONDON MUNICIPAL REFORM, BUSINESS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
DISFRANCHISEMENT, &c. 

The whole carefully Revised and Enlarged. 





The Spectator says :—‘ The work appears to us to have been done in a very neat 
and workmanlike manner...... It is a very thoughtful handbook.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN,” “ PHYLLIS,” “ BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS,” dc, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


—— 





Now ready, crown 4to, price 15s. 


A METHOD OF TEACHING THE 


DEAF AND DUMB SPEECH. 
Lip-Reading and Language. 
With Illustrations and Exercises. 


BY THOMAS ARNOLD. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








LITERARY INSTITUTIONS AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY 


LIBERALLY SUPPLIED with the BEST BOOKS, 
ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 


New Edition now ready, postage free. 





i PATERNOSTER ROW. 






MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET? 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S 


NEW BOOKS AND TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 


BALANCE-SHEET of the WORLD for 
S, 1870-1880. y ICHAE 
TEN year SS., Autbor of “ The Progress of 
the World," Republics of the River Plate,” &c. 
Tt is certainly a8 important for us to know every 
ten years the progress made by nations in the various 
branches of industry ® nd finances, as to take a census 
of their population, The task is comparatively easy, 
ince it reduces itself to a careful comparison of the 
seatietics relative to commerce, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, revenue, end public debt, as exposed in the 27 
tables on which the present work is constructed, The 
diagrams show at aglance the result of the said tables 
confined to the nations of Christendom—that is, 
Europe, America, and the Colonies of Great Britain. 
—EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


Super-royal 8vo, with 8 Coloured Maps, 21s. 


INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS INDICUS. 
Being a List, Alphabetically Arranged, of the 
Principal Piaces in her Imperial Majesty's Indian 
Empire, with Notes and Statements, Statistical, 
Political, and Descriptive, of the several Pro- 
vinces and Administrations of the Empire, the 
Native States, independent and feudatory attached 
to, and in political relationship with cach; and 
other information relating to India and the East. 
By J. FREDERICK BANESS, F.R.G.S., F.S.Se. 
(Lond.), Survey of India, Surveyor and Chief 
Draughtsman Geographical and Drawing Branch. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
HAMPSHIRE.—-TOURISTS’ GUIDE 
to HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE of WIGHT. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. With Map, and a 
Pian of Wiochester Cathedral. Forming a New 
Volume of Stauford’s Two-Shilling Tourists’ 
Guides. pet weed 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ 
GUIDE to SOMERSETSHIRE. By R, N. 
Woxtn, F.G.S., &c. With Map, and a Plan of 
Wells Cathedral. Forming a New Volume of 
Stanford's Two-Shilling Tourists’ Guides. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Three Plans, 2s. 


LONDON.—_TOURISTS’ GUIDE 
THROUGH LONDON: Comprising Historical 
Summary and Notices of the Principal Objects of 
Interest which may be Visited during a few days’ 
Residence. With Lis's of the Principal Hotels, 
Theatres, Railway Stations, Churches, Exhibi- 
tions, and other Notes likely to be useful to the 
Sightseer. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “‘ Round About London,” In and Out 
of London,” &e. 





Crown 8vo, with 17 Illustrations an] Mans, 6s. 


MARLBOROUGH.—The TOWN, COL- 
LEGE, and NEIGHBOURHOOD of MARL- 
BOROUGH. By I’. Epwarp Hutme, F.L.S., 
F.S.A., Author of ‘ Famiiiar Wild Flowers,” 
“Art Teaching,” ‘‘ The Principles of Ornamental 
Art,” &. 

GEOGRAPHICAL READERS for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Cuartotre M. 
Mason, Authoress of ‘The Forty Shires, their 
History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends.” Post 8vo, 
— Illustrated with numerous Maps and Wood- 
cuts. 


BOOK I., FOR STANDARD IL. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated, 124 
pages, 1s, Very simple Reading Lessons upou 
the lines laid down by the Code cf 1879, An 
effort is made to treat the subject with the sort of 
sympathetic interest and frestiness which should 
attract children to a new study. 


BOOK IIL, FOR STANDARD IV. 
The COUNTIES of ENGLAND, Illustrated by Maps 
ona uniform Seale. 315 piges, 23 3d. 

A Notice of the general aspect of each County ; 
Interesting Reading Lessons on the Aspect, Indus- 
tries. and History of ihe several Counties. This book 
is offered for Standard LV., because the Geograpby of 
England embraces such vaiious knowledge that it 
Appears to be a subject more fitted for the intelligence 
Of children of teu und eleven, than for the younger 
children cf Standard I1f. Classes which have been 
examined upon “ England” in Standard IT, may use 
this Reading Book with xdvai :ge for Standard IV. 
The Lessons are now upon new lines, and will be 
found to possess the attractive interest of a fresh sub- 


ject of study, while teudiog to fx what the ebil 
already know. cing to Ux what the chiidren 








Second Edition, large post 8vo, with I!lustrations, 
and 21 Maps, 1zs. 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITI- 


CAL, and DESCRIPLIVE GEOGRAPHY. By 


Kerry JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Editor of the | 


Foon ll Volume in “ Stanford's Compendium of 
eograpby and 1 13” Jate Leader of the Royal 
Geogr aph.cal Soci 








[STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Channel Islands. By B. Crarxe. 


Cornwall. By W.H. Treeertuas. 
Derbyshire. By J.C. Cox. | ee ee asian 


Devon, North. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. | Norfolk, By Watrer Rye. 
Devon, South. By R. N. Worri, F.G.S. | Somersetshire. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 


The above Guides to North and South Deyon are 
also published in One Volume, 3s 6d. Surrey. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


English Lake District. By H. I. Jey- | Sussex. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 
KINSON, F.R.G S, Yorkshire, North and East Ridings. 

Hampshire. By G. P. Brvay, F.G.S. ie ie agg ‘ 

Kent. By G. P. Bevay, F.G.S. ares a RG es 


| BEVAN, F.G. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

“These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small pocket without any feeling 
of inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical and intelligible in their metho}, contain all necessary instruc- 
tions as to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, and 
antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot—amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all 
but specialists. The authors of these handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their 
respective counties, and each guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We should think these 
portable and carefully written County Guide books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelled 
to consider the question of expense, but to those—and they are many—who object to the constant irritation 
of — more bulky guide-books, which are a burden in the hand, and cannot be put into any reasonable 
pocket.”’—Times. 

“ For the pedestrian, horseman. and bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide is almost indispensable. Mr. Stanford 
has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as we can judge has made most creditable provision. 
Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type though 
closely printed is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar-case,’’— 


Suturday Review. 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, with Maps and Views. 


The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 7s. Or, in Four Sections, separately, 


KESWICK; WINDERMERE and LANGDALE; CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and 
WASTWATER; GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 
Paper covers, Is 6d each. 


‘The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. It would seem that whenever 
a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not hesitated to take it......The result of 
his labour is apparent on every page. ‘The general arrangement of the volume is admirable; the maps are 
good; but perbaps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which distinguishes it from 
almost all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the travelleris directed over mountain- 
paths and sheep-tracks, through lonely valleys and across desolate moors."—Pull Mall Gazette, 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL and NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. 5s. 


NORTH WALES. 6s 6d. Or, in Five Sections, separately, viz. :— 
CHESTER; LLANDUDNO; BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON; DOLGELLY and 
BALA; ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN. 
Paper Covers, Is 6d each, 

“ This new Guide to North Wales is marked by the same conscientiousness, clearness, and minute detail 
which have rendered his previous works so valuable to the tourist, Every inch of the ground described has 
been gone over by himself; he has taken equ! pains t> master all the aspects of his subject as in previous 
cases, he displays the same keen perception of the beauties that ought to be attended to, and he shows himself 
to be quite as delighiful and sympathetic a companion a3 ever. As in former guide-hooks by the same author, 
the directions are so clear as to be uumistakable t) ths meanest capacity, aad whoever goes over the ground 
in the genial and intelligent company of Mr. Jenkinson, will retura homa not only a wiser and @ stronger man, 
bat will bave become master of an experience thit will be to him a joy for ever.”"—T imes, 


The ISLE of MAN. 3s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT.. 5:. 


** Mr. Jenkinson has already proved himself possessed of a rare faculty for the work of guide-book making. 
The handy volume before us is quite equal to those previously published ; it is evidently the result of con- 
scientious work and minute painstaking; tbe author has gone over all the ground described, and made 
himself acquainted with all the historics! and antiquarian knowledge which adds interest to the various 
places referred to. Altogether, the ‘Guide to the Isie of Wight’ is a thurough!y good and, we believe, 
trustwortby one, and while it deserves the title ‘ practical,’ and will be of the greatest use to the visitor, the 
geueral reader might read it through with interest and proilt.”"—Nature. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, with Maps and Views. 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper cover, 1s 6i. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL and NEIGHBOUR- 


HOOD. Paper cover, 2s. 
NORTH WALES. Paper cover, 2s 64; cloth, 3s 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Paper cover, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Paper cover, 28; cloth, 2s 6d. 


“«The special merit of these Handbooks is the'r trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson has visited every place 
described, und travelied by every route suggested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide 
should view them. His directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 





|London (Tourists’ Guide Through). 


By the Rev. W. J. Loris, B.A., F.S.A. 















ety’s Hast African Expedition. | wrovg, and his advice as ty what to see and what to avoid is always worth attention.”—Academy. 





Catalogues gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 








EDMUND BURKE’S LETTERS and PAPERS 


on IRISH AFFAIRS. Ed'ted, with a Preface, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. 
Crown 8yo, 68. (Immediately. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD, MEMORIALS of. 


Reprinted from The Standard. With Portrait, crowa 8vo, 33 6d. 


The ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. By 


H. A. BriGat, “ Author of “A Year in a Lancashire Garden.” Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, Peasant and 


Painter. Translated from the French of ALFRED SENSIER. With numerous 
Iilastrations, Globe 4to, 16s. 


GOLDEN-TREASURY SERIES._NEW VOLUME. 


POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and Arranged 


by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 18mo, 4s 6d. (immediately, 
*,* Also a Limited Edition, on large paper, crown 8yvo, 9s, 


RUGBY, TENNESSEE: an Account of the 


New Settlement there. By THomMas Hucues, Q.C. With a Report on the 
Soils of the Cumberland Plateau by F. W. KiLLeBrew, A.M., Ph.D., Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for the State. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


LIFE and WORK of MARY CARPENTER. 


By Rev. J. E. CARPENTER. With Portrait, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. 


SHURTHOUSE. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


By J. H. 


(Immediately. 


EVERSLEY EDITION. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 


WESTWARD HO! With Portrait, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 
10s. [Just published. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 


(Now ready. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK, The Text Revised by B. F. Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, and F. J. A, Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


*,* The Introduction and Appendix will very shortly be publishe1, uniform, 
in a separate volume. 


A POCKET of PEBBLES, with a FEW 


SHELLS ; being Fragments of Reflection, now and then with Cadence, made 
up mostly by the Sea shore. By the Rev. WILLIAM B. PHILvot. Second 
Edition, Picked, Sorted, Polished anew. With Two Lllustrations by George 
Smith. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“* They are the substantial, sincere, and earnest utterings of a large-hoar'ed 
man.”’—Academy. 

“There are grace, scholarship, feeling, and piety, in these ‘ Fragments,’ ’’— 
Spectator. 


The NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised 


Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Iatroduction and 
Commentary by W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Assistant-Classical Master in St. Paul’s School. 8vo, 183. 


EURIPIDES — MEDEA. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by A. W. VERRALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 7s 6d. (Macmillan’s Classical Library. 


PROPERTIUS — SELECT ELEGIES of. 


Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and a General Introduction to the Study of 
Propertius, by J. P. PoSTGATE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cimbridge, 
and Professor of Comparative Philology in University Collegs, London, Frap. 
8vo, 6s. [Macmillan’s Classical Series. 


| T 





8yo, 93, 


The RELATIONS 


RELIGION ; being the Morse Lecture, 1880, connected 
cal Seminary, New York. By Henry CaLpERWoOop, 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Cro: 


he RESURRECTION of 


The Croall Lecture for 1879-80. By the Rev. WiLLiam MILt1a4y, DD 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the Universi iat 


OUR LORD. 


Of Aberdeen, 






of SCI 


ART AT HOME SERIES, 


Edited by W. J. 


LOFTIE, B.A. 


The LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. With 


a Chapter on English Illustrated Books by Austin Dosson. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 336d. (New Volume.) 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. CROWN 8vo, EACH 2g 6d, 


ART in the House: a Plea 
for Artin the House. With Special 
Reference to the Economy of Collect- 
ing Works of Art, and the Import- 
ance of Taste in Education and 
Morals, By W. J. Lortisz, B.A. 


HOUSE DECORATION. 
pee cee for House Decoration, 
in Painting, Woodwork, and Furai. 
ture. By RHODA and AGNES 
GARRETT, 


MUSIC in the HOUSE. By 


JOHN HULLAH. 


The DRAWING ROOM: its 


Decorations and Furnoiture. By 
Mrs. ORLINSMITH. 





The DINING ROOM. By 


Mrs. LOFTIE£. 


The BED ‘ai 
BOUDOIR. py OM aad 


DRESS. By Mrs. Otspniyr, 


AMATEUR. THEAT 
and Lady Poueock,  Hinstratat 
Greenaway, i 


NEEDLEWORK. 3; 


ELIZABETH GLAISTER, Aathor of 
“ Art Embroidery.” Lilustrated, 


The MINOR ARTS; 
Porcelain, Painting, Wood Carving, 
Stencilling. Modelling, Mosaic Work, 
&c. By CHARLES G, LELAND, 





Now publishing, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 


ENGLISH MEN 


3 


OF LETTERS, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


“This admirable series."— British Quarterly Review. 
** Enjoyable and excellent little books."—Academy. 


*,* Upwards of Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of this Series have been sold. 
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